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EPITOME OF THE HISTORY AND CONDITION OF 
THE SCIENCE OF PREHISTORIC ARCH 4- 
OLOGY IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


FIRST PAPER. 


This paper, now swollen to nearer the proportions of a book, 
is intended as much for popular as for scientific reading. Its 
object is to acquaint the American people and the American 
scientists with European work and workers in this new science; 
to encourage our people, to create increased interest, and to 
incite them to renewed exertion in the pursuit and knowledge 
of prehistoric man. If I succeed in any of these, I shall feel 
repaid for my labor. 

To reduce it within the limits of the required space, whole 
chapters must be omitted, which will account for seeming breaks 
in its continuity. 

In treating of the subject, 1 shall first review the history of 
the science, “giving the progress of study in the different coun- 
tries or kingdoms. I shall speak first of the progress made 
among Scandinavians; next shall refer to the science as it was 
developed in Belgium, France, Great Britain and Spain. 

The title of my paper is The Progress of Archeology in 
Western Europe, but I have included the whole of the continent 


for the sake of comparison, and have endeavored to give a sum- © 


mary, so that my readers can havea general view of archeology 
as it has existed and at present exists throughout the European 
continent, 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES IN THE PREHISTORIC AGES. 


Denmark is entitled to stand at the head of nations in honor 
of her discovery of the existence of man in the prehistoric ages. 
ot stone, bronze and iron. 

Nyerup and Simonsen discovered the polished stone hatchets 
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with which that country abounds, and identified them as the 
work of prehistoric nan. The King of Denmark became 
interested, and thus was laid the foundation of the great museum 
of which Copenhagen is so justly proud. This was in the early 
years of the XIX century, 1806 to 1816. Thompson became 
then its director and remained so until his death, 1865, a period 
of fifty years. This museum is the monument of the labor of 
his life. Worsaz succeeded him as director until 1868. 

Worsaz was for forty years the chief of Danish archeologists. 
He was a man of great learning, and his versatilicy was such 
that he could use his learning successfully in almost any direc- 
tion. He entered politics and was appointed in the King’s 
Cabinet as Minister of Public Instruction in 1874, a position he 
held until his death in 1885. He was preparing a comprehen- 
sive and all-round treatise on prehistoric anthropology when 
death cut short his work, to the world’s great loss. For this 
work he possessed peculiar qualifications. It was to have been 
translated into all languages, the English having been assigned 
to Rasmus Anderson, our Minister to Copenhagen. 

Steenstrup completed the trio of celebrated Danish archzol- 
ogists. He was a professor ot Zoology, but from thence to our 
science is but a step. His personal interest and the national 
pride pushed him intoits study. His opportunities were great. 
He discovered the Ajokenmoddings, and he and Worsaz were 
appointed a committee to study and examine them. They did 
so, but differed as to the age to which they belonged. ‘Their 
discussion was carried into the International Anthropological 
Congress held at Copenhagen in 1869. 

All the foregoing have passed away. They are replaced by 
Englehardt, Steenhauer, Doctor Sophus Mueller, and Mr. 
Petersen. These gentlemen all speak English and are very 
affable in their willingness to show and explain the riches ot the 
museum of which they have charge. 

Sweden keeps a good second with Denmark. Hildebrand, 
Sr., was the pioneer. Huis son is now Curator of the Royal 
Museum, with an able assistant in Oscar Montelius, who is now 
studying and classifying the different ages of bronze. He has 
been able to make eight subdivisions in its progress of civiliza- 
tion. Doctor Soderborg, of the university of Lund, is devoting 
himself to the Runic philology, and in tracing it back into the 
prehistoric. The International Anthropological Congress held 
its session of 1874 in Stockholm. 

In Norway, Professors Undedt and Rygh, of Christiana, 
have done excellent work in gathering the prehistoric remains 
of their country. These are all assembled and classified in the 
Royal Museum at the University. The state takes possession 

. of all articles—none are sold or exchanged, The Runic litera- 
ture of their country is unique, and being nearly prehistoric 
affords a fine field for the antiquarian philologist. 
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Professor Rygh is an elderly man, very learned; speaks En- 
glish well; but has published nearly nothing of his researches. 
Mr. Undedt, on the contrary, is quite young, has traveled much 
and gives to the world the benefit of his discoveries. I found 
one of the best brochures on Etruria to have been written by 
him ia Italian, during a visit to Rome, and published in the 
Annale del Institute. 


PALEOLITHIC AGE. 


The prehistoric man of the paleolithic age, including the cavh 
period, did not inhabit any of the Scandinavian countries. No 
traces of his occupation, such as the Chelleen implements, the 
Moustier points or the Madeline engravings have ever been 
found. It has been suggested, in order to account for this, that 
Scandinavia was, during the quarternary geologic pcriod, covered 
possibly by glaciers, possibly by the great polar sea whieh 
covered Russia. 

The prehistoric ages of polished stone, bronze and iron en- 
dured for a long period of time, and came to high perfection in 
these countries. The prehistoric continued here until a later 
date than in any other European country. The prehistoric 
epochs of these countries, as fixed by their savants and illustrated 
in their museums, are stated thus: 

Age of polished stone—First epoch, 4,000 or 3,000 to 2,000 
years B. C. Second epoch, 2,000 to 1,000 years B. C. 

Age of Bronze—1,000 to 100 years B. C. 

Age of Iron—First grand epoch, 100 B. C. to 600 A. D. 
Second grand epoch, 600 A. D. to 800 A. D. Third grand 
epoch, 800 A. D. to 1000 A. D.—the latter being the epoch of 
the Vikings, at the end of which begins the historic period. 

The early Runes date to the first grand epoch of the iron 
age—the later continuing into the historic period. 

History passed by Scandinavia, while 1t marched with flaming 
banners, escorted by Roman armies, through Germany, France 
and England. It is a boast of tne Norsemen that no Roman 
soldier ever set his foot on Scandinavian soil. While Rome de- 
clared herself mistress of the world, she was compelled to except 
Scandinavia. It is curiousto consider how Rome was the first 
time sacked by the Gauls 400 years B. C.; that she was the 
next time sacked by the Normans 1400 years later, and it isstill 
more curious to consider how Rome overcame and occupied 
France and England during five centuries, while Scandinavia, 
to near a neighbor and now visited yearly by thousands of 
pleasure seekers, should have remained almost éerra incognita. 
In fact during the next five centuries but little was known in 
history of the Scandinavians, except through their invasions 
into historical countries. . 

There is, however, much evidence of commerce with Rome 
during the iron age. Many pieces of bronze have been found 
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of Roman manufacture; 4,715 pieces of Roman money have 
been catalogued as having been found in Scandinavia, 554 in 
Denmark, 1 in Norway, 12 in all Sweden except Scanic, 584 in 
Seanic and 3,564 in the islands of the Baltic. No communica- 
tion known with Britain or France. 


THE NEOLITHIC OR POLISHED STONE AGE. 


This has been divided into two epochs or classes. The first 
or earliest is that of the Ajyokenmoddings. It was over this 
question that Worsaz and Steenstrup had their discussion. It 
is not of great importance to us, for it was admitted on all hands 
that both periods belonged to the age of polished stone. 

It may be interesting to give a list of the objects to be seen 
in a section of a veritable Kjokenmodding, that of Mejlgard, trans- 
ported en dloc, and exhibited at the Copenhagen Museum, as 
follows: 1, Hatchets of ftint, chipped, not polished, of small size, 
triangular in form, and of the type known by that name. 2, 
Hatchets of deer horn. 3, Fieces of deer horn, cut and 
sawed. 4, Combs for carding flax. 5, Pins and poignards made 
of bone. 6, Blades of flint, knives and saws. 7, Nucleii and 
nodules of flint, some with blades detached, others ready for 
it. 8, Fragments of ordinary pottery. 9, Stones cracked by 
fire. 10, Long bones of animals, split. 11, Bones of birds 
and fishes. 12, Shells of oysters, mussels and snails. 

The implement peculiar to the Kjokenmoddings and known 
as a special type is the hatchet. It resembles our modern 
hewing axe more thanit does anyother. One side—the face—is 
straight and true; the opposite side has all the bevel which 
brings it to its edge. There is a second form, but it seems later 
or more nearly related to the common polished stone hatchet. 

The people during this epoch were nomadic, lived by the 
chase and by fishing, and had neither agriculture nor flocks or 
herds. 

We visited the renowned Kjokenmodden of Havelse—the same 
to which the International Anthropological Congress made an 
excursion during its meeting at Copenhagen in 1869. It is, say, 
two hours by rail to Fredericksund and one hour by carriage. 
We found it to be a large, low mound, with a wind-mill on the 
top. It was not so steep as to prevent cultivation, and we found 
it put to that use. It was less than a mile distant from the sea 
coast. We obtained permission, and dug about for an hour, 
finding skulls and flint chips, all of which are at the Smithson- 
ian Institution. 

The second epoch of the polished stone age of the Scandinavian 
countries is marked by the beautiful flint implements, sometimes 
polished, sometimes only chipped, which have become at once 
the pride and pleasure of those countries and the good-natured 
envy of others. They are found sometimes in the sepulchres: 
and sometimes, together or isolated, on the surface. 
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I procured some specimens, now with my collection in the 
Smithsonian Institution, which are remarkable for their size and 
beauty. 

In this epoch the people had some knowledge ot agriculture 
and possessed ftocks and herds. 

Dolmens are found in great numbers all over Denmark. 
Many are found also in Sweden but they are principally in‘ the 
southwest part. In Norway none or but very few have ever 
been found. 

The human occupation of Scandinavia must have been com- 
paratively dense during the age of polished stone. This 
occupation extended over Denmark entire, over the southern 
part of Sweden and southern Norway. I do not know the 
number of objects which have been found in Denmark or in 
Norway, but an idea may be obtained from a glance at the geog- 
raphy of Sweden. 

All of Sweden north of a line drawn through Dalelf had fur- 
nished down to 1874 less than two hundred objects of polished 
stone. The southern half of Sweden, except Scanic (the 
southernmost province), had furnished 11,000 objects, w 
Scanic itself had furnished no less than 35,500. 


AGE OF BRONZE, 


The Scandinavian countries are very rich in metal implements 
and ornaments belonging to the age of bronze. The copper 
and tin of which the bronze is composed are not found separately 
in the country. The bronze ready made was imported from 
foreign countries, supposed to be from Italy, Hungary and the 
region about the Black Sea. Many articles of their manufac- 
ture have been found in Scandinavia. The bronze was an article 
of commerce traveling from the South (East) to the North 
(West), while the counter object of trade seems to have been 
the yellow amber of the Baltic. The highways of trade seem 
to have been the rivers Elbe, Oder and Vistula—the two latter 
more than the former. 

These conclusions, stated thus synthetically, are not mere 
theories, but have been wrought out step by step, with a detail 
the most careful and satisfactory. 

Bronze was wrought within the country, as is shown by the 
many workshops and by the moulds and tables found, as also 
by the quantity of articles of every sort found all over the coun- 
try belonging to the home patterns. Case No. 113 of the 
Copenhagen Museum is full of these moulds and the tools nec- 
essary to manufacture the various objects. 

One is a bronze vase with its core still inside. The moulds 
are sometimes of clay, of stone or bronze, and are for hatchets, 
saws, knives, rings, pins, sickles, etc., etc. There are to oe seen 
ingots of bronze, stubs from the mouth of the mould, implements 
half finished, and things more rare, the hammers, anvils and 
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punches with which the articles rough cast were to be finished 
and decorated. Of the foundries or workshops, they found in 
one, 163 pieces or implements; in another a great number of nails 
with fancy heads, portions of a small wagon and many broken 
objects, weighing altogether fifteen and a half pounds, and de- 
posited in a large vase of earthenware; in another a series of 
sickles cast but not finished; in another, fragments of swords. 
The Museum at Copenhagen possesses 600 swords and poignards 
with perfect blade, and 200 more with broken blades. The 
Museum at Stockholm had just received a sword-blade com- 
plete, intact and uninjured, found in the river-bed, standing point 
upwards—I think the most beautiful blade I ever saw. 1 write 
from recollection, but I think it was 3% feet in length, 3 inches 
in width, lanceolate in form, and finely chased and decorated. 

As I have remarked, Doctor Montelius has been able to trace 
and classify eight subdivisions, changes or eras of progress 
during the bronze age in Scandinavia. I will not follow him in 
these subdivisions. ‘They are not merely theoretical. He pro- 
ceeds in a thoroughly practical manner. The articles found in 
a sepulchre, whether mound cist or dolmen, are kept sacredly 
together. By comparison of these, one with the other, first of 
the burial, its manner, whether by inhumation or incineration, 
of the position of the body, &c., &c., second, of the articles 
found therein, and extending this comparison to include all dis- 
coveries made in the country, and then to adjoining countries, 
he has been able to divide them into epochs. For instance, 
there are many forms and decorations of bronze hatchets, of 
bronze swords and poignards, of bronze vases and of fibule. 
These can be assorted and divided. Now if each style be 
always found together. one may fairly conclude they were 
originally separated from the other styles. Doctor Montelius 
has claimed that the articles of each of these periods are found 
associated pure and simple in about go per cent. of the instances, 
that the mixture of the period immediately adjoining, as say 
first and second or second and third, occurs in about 10 per 
cent., while those with an intermediate period, as first and third 
or second and fourth, or third and fifth, never occur. And he 
has concluded that each of his subdivisions may have continued 
for a century or perhaps a century and a half. 


THE AGE OF IRON. 


We can only glance at this, although it is very important. It 
commenced about 100 B. C. and continued as prehistoric until 
the historic period about 1000 A. D. As it approaches modern 
and historic times it is the more easily traced, and they have 
been able to divide it into three periods, which are in turn again 
subdivided. Its relative importance may be seen by the space 
occupied by each age in the Copenhagen Museum : Kjokenmod- 
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ding polished stone, 3 halls and 63 cases. Bronze, 2 halls and 
51 cases. Iron, 5 halls and 73 cases. 

It was in the first age of iron that the ancient runic alphabet 
appeared. Its earliest known example has been assigned to the 
third century. I believe no continuous writing or history in this 
language has ever been found, but what has been found in in- 
scriptions is of great importance, the more so as, unlike the 
Etruscan, the key is possessed. The language resembled that 
of the Goths of the Danube. They conclude it to have been 
made by the Germans or Goths after they had acquired a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

There was a second and more modern runic language, which 
is not to be confounded with the earlier. It was in use from 
the VIII. to the XII. century. 


MUSEUMS. 


My subject has run away with me, but I must not overlook 
the museums. 

The policy of these countries has been to congregate the 
prehistoric objects in a single place and consolidate them into 
one grand museum. This policy, coupled with the long exist- 
ence of the museums, the zeal and intelligence of their founders 
and the riches of the prehistoric man in his beautiful objects, 
whether of stone, or bronze, or gold, combine to render the 
Scandinavian museums the finest of the world. Take that of 
Copenhagen for an example: Think of the eight large halls 
occupying the entire first floor of the Grand Prince’s Palace— 
containing 187 cases—of 11 workshops in addition tothe Kjoken- 
moddings of the stone age, one alone of which furnished the 
following as principal objects: 300 hatchets, 58 percoirs, 4000 
grattoirs, blades, knives and saws, 1426 arrow heads with broad 
cutting points—irenchant transversal, among many others of 
different kinds. Think of 10,000 polished stone hatchets of the 
large and beautiful type Scandinavian—of side walls entirely 
covered with spear heads of all dimensions—with the splendidly 
chipped poignards—with drilled axes and hammers—of bronze 
implements and ornaments filling 51 cases—ot trumpets—of 
gold objects so extensive and valuable that not only are they 
kept during the day under lock and key, with a guard in every 
room, but at night are all taken out in their trays and stored 
in an immense steel safe—think, I say, of all these things, and 
you will admit my first sentence: that Denmark stands at the 
head. 

The arrangement or classification in these museums is much 
the same in the three countries. Theirs is the ideal arrangement 
or classification of modern museums. First, chronologically; 
second, geographically; and, third, by industries. Each age is 
together and by itself—stone, bronze, iron, and, so far as possi- 
ble, each epoch or subdivision of these ages. This is the 
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chronologic arrangement : Each find, whether of sepulture, or 
workshop, or deposit, whether Kjokenmodding,; Dolmen, Cist, 
in whatever form, is arranged by itself, but in its proper age. 
This is the geographical arrangement: All isolated objects, not 
classified as above, are arranged according to their respective 
industries, 2. ¢., the stone hatchets together, the spear-heads 
together, knives and poignards, drilled axes and hammers, saws, 
scrapers, etc., etc., all in the same manner. 

In the late epochs, the historic, the objects, labelled with the 
place where found or from whence they came, are classified 
according to their respective industries, or following the modern 
nomenclature, according to their structural function. Thus all 
objects which served religious purposes are placed together, 
weapons together, and so on with other objects. 

These last are the classifications ot the ethnographic section 
of the National Museum under the direction of Professor Mason. 

If any one is inclined to lightly criticise the foregoing classi- 
fications, I ask him to pause and consider: how these are among 
the oldest prehistoric museums in the world, that their founders 
were the discoverers of prehistoric man, how they were engaged 
in this work before any now living anthropologist was born, 
that they spent their entire lives in the study of the science and 
knew their country foot by foot and its prehistoric treasures one 
by one, that they were teachers, masters of their science, whose 
learning and ability were recognized and admitted by every 
anthropologist on their continent. I may illustrate these atten- 
tions in detail. A doubt having been expressed as to the efficacy 
and utility of the implements of the stone age, one of the Swedish 
anthropologists took from his collection a series, and handling 
them after the prehistoric manner, he and his son felled the trees, 
split and hewed the timber, and built complete a house, which 
they occupied as a shooting lodge. 

The prehistoric objects are costly. The museums have al- 
ways the first choice, the public only get the second; but whether 
first or second—museum or in commerce—the articles are rec- 
ognized as highly valuable, are much sought for, and can only 
be purchased for cash in hand. And these things are truer than 
Americans are generally willing to believe. 

Washington, D. C. Tuomas WILson. 
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ABORIGINAL COMMUNAL LIFE IN AMERICA. 


It is no grateful task to criticise the statements or theories of 
a writer who did so much valuable work as the late L. H. 
Morgan, but 1 long ago learned that these were far from con- 
clusive. His * League of the Iroquois” is all that could be 
desired as a statement of the present life and customs of that 
interesting people, but when we go back of the present century, 
there is very little in it that will stand the test ot even moderate 
criticism. His map of the Iroquois country is that of modern 
days, not of the old villages and trails, of which he knew next 
to nothing. He abandoned the old traditions, long on record, 
for che extravagant statements of Cusick, the Tuscarora histo- 
rian. I have before shown (Permanency of Iroquois Clans and 
Sachemships,) how faulty his views were on the early divisions 
and government of the nations, and his habit of accepting evi- 
dence, on what he thought good grounds, without weighing it, 
is everywhere plain. 

More care was exercised in preparing his last great work, 
but it is open to the same criticism, and some serious objections 
may now be considered. His theory is that all aboriginal life 
in America was communal, and that the houses were built with 
especial reference to this. These views are embodied in his 
large work, and in a paper in Johnson’s Universal Encyclopedia. 

In reviewing his errors regarding the Iroquois clans, to some 
ot which he denies the power of having a sachem, we may 
remark that, in contradiction to his own statements he c'aims 
that each gens nad the right of electing and deposing its sachems 
and chiefs. The early traditions of the origin of the Five Nations 
are ignored, and a later one substituted, opposed to these and 
to archeological proof. These I pass over, only referring to 
one statement bearing on communal life: “When the conted- 
eracy was formed about A. D. 1400—1450, the conditions 
previously named existed.” On this he makes a note: “The 
Iroquois claimed that it had existed from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred years when they first saw Europeans.” On the 
contrary, every early tradition places it in the sixteenth century. 

Coming to the main question of communism, he lays down 
five heads: ‘The law of hospitality; communism in living; 
the ownership of lands in common; the practice of having but 
one meal prepared each day—a dinner; their separation at 
meals, the men eating first and by themselves, the women and 
children afterwards.” The law of hospitality comes first. 

That Indians were hospitable is well known, but there are 
plain reasons for this. Perishable articles must be eaten at 
once, but they did not object to storing their grain and getting high 
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prices for it in times of scarcity, as history will show. This 
statement is partly true: “Hunger and destitution could not 
exist in one end of an Indian village, or in one section of an 
encampment, while plenty prevailed elsewhere in the same vil- 
lage or encampment.” Neither would it with us in a village of 
the same size, if the necessity were known. He cites the call 
ot John Bartram, on a Delaware family at Shamokin, in 1743, 
who got him something to eat, but any pioneer would do tkat 
for a stranger, and most persons do that for friends who come 
in from long travel. To mertion a feast to ambassadors at 
Onondaga, in the same way, seems unnecessary. Catlin’s ac- 
count of what happened when the Mandans thought they saw 
buffaloes, may be noticed in speaking of this community of 
food, equivalent to the so-called law of hospitality. Mr. Morgan 
considered the Mandans as communal in life. When the seem- 
ing buffaloes appeared there was great rejoicing: ‘ Where 
hunger had reigned and starvation was almost ready to look 
them in the face, all was instantly turned to joy and gladness. 
The chiefs and doctors, who had been for some time dealing 
out minimum rations to the community from the public crib, 
now spread before their subjects the contents of their private 
caches.” There can be little doubt that some were always well 
provided with food, even the public crib was for emergencies. 
In general each household cared for itself. When we consider 
the perishable nature of some kinds of food, the impossibility of 
storing large quantities of other kinds, the lack of markets, 
natural feelings of compassion and mutual interests, there seems 
no necessity tor saying of the law of hospitality, “The explana- 
tion must be sought in the ownership of lands in common, the 
distribution of their products to households consisting of a 
number of families, and the practice of communism in living in 
the household. Common stores for large households, and pos- 
sibly for the village, with which to maintain village hospitality, 
are necessary to explain the custom.” But Mr. Morgan 
answers his own argument in allowing “individual ownership 
of these products, and of their provisions by different families.” 
The following statement hardly agrees with the one given be- 
fore: “The villages did not make a common stock of their 
provisions, and thus offer a bounty to imprudence. It was con- 
fined to the household. But the principle of hospitality came 
in to relieve the consequences of destitution.” This is mainly 
true, but it destroys his own argument. 

On the ownership of lands Mr. Morgan is compelled to admit 
a virtual right by occupancy and cultivation. Sir Wiliam 
Johnson testified explicitly to family, tribal, and national owner- 
ship, and the references to individual fields are many in early 
writers. In Morse’s report the same thing is mentioned. Cat- 
lin is very definite on this point. Rain had not fallen, and the 
Mandan women “all of whom had fields of corn, were groaning 
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and crying to their lords, and imploring them to intercede for 
rain, that their little respective patches might not be withered.” 

The single meal, theoretically at noon, is a trivial matter. 
Abundant evidence is provided of two meals, and it is well 
known that the Irqquois made feasts at all hours of the day, but 
mostly in the evening. As to the separation of the sexes at 
meals, this is now a common usage of the Iroquois at public 
feasts, but it is different in families. Carver made the same ob- 
servation in the West long ago: “The men and women feast 
apart; and each sex invites by turns their companions to par- 
take. with them of the food they happen to have; but in their 
domestic way of living the men and women eat together.” 
This reasonable statement Mr. Morgan did not quote. 

The important part of the subject is that of the long or large 
houses, and their adaptation to communal life. As on the pre- 
ceding questions, I am compelled to leave out much that bears 
on this subject, for want of space, but some of the more promi- 
nent facts will be given. 

What Mr. Morgan meant by communism in living is of im- 
portance. He says: ‘“ Wherever the gentile organization pre- 
vailed, several families, related by kin, united as a rule in a 
common household, and made a common stock of the provisions 
acquired by fishing and hunting, and by cultivation of maize 
and plants. They made joint tenement houses, large enough to 
accommodate several families, so that, instead of a single family 
in the exclusive occupancy of a single house, large households, 
as a rule, existed in all parts of America in the aboriginal 
period.” Elsewhere he makes a distinction: “The single fam- 
ilies of civilized society live {rom common stores, yet it is not 
communism; but where several families coalesce in one common 
household and make a common stock of their provisions, and 
this is found to be a general rule in entire tribes, it is a form of 
communism important to be noticed.” 

Large families were once common in the United States, and 
three to four generations in one house are hardly rare yet, and 
this is really the form of common life which the Indians had. 
Where, for convenience, more come under the same roof, the 
life was like that of our tenement houses, each family having 
its own space. 

In his “Fossil Men,” Dawson has brought forward the houses 
of Hochelaga as showing communal life, and it nay be admitted 
in a restricted sense, though there was little time for observa- 
tions by the French. The estimated population would give 
twenty persons to a lodge, but the data are insufficient, and it is 
to be observed that the plan given of the Hochelagan house 
differs greatly from the description. In Cartier’s narrative it is 
said, “They live in common together: then do the husbands, 
wives and children each one retire to their chambers.” He 
could not have observed their ordinary life. 
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It must be allowed that there were long houses. They often 
occurred in forts, where space had to be economized; they were 
met with, standing alone, for the house often became a fortress, 
and large numbers of inmates and freedom of communication 
became important, as with us. They were often much larger 
than the immediate wants of the family, because strangers might 
double the household at any moment. They were oiten used 
for storage, as mentioned in Lewis anc Clarke’s travels, where 
half the house was reserved for this. But allowing for all this, 
their number and the size of the households have been greatly 
exaggerated. In spite of Mr. Morgan’s disclaimer, it is evident 
that the larger houses are commonly described, not the smaller. 
Fortunately we have proof on this point. 

Whoever reads the pathetic history of the early Hurons, will 
be struck with the account of their long houses, and the revels 
sometimes held in them An impression has grown up that 
these houses were the rule. Parkman’s comparative statement 
seems sober and just. In 1639 he estimates that the population 
was 20,000, composed of 12,000 adults and 4,000 families. There 
were 700 dwellings in thirty-two villages. Two families used 
the same fire, and the houses were generally thirty to thirty- 
five feet long, and thirty feet wide. These certainly were not 
Jong houses, but some were 240 feet long, and without partitions. 
The average number of inmates would be thirty persons, divi- 
ded into five families. It will be allowed that many had not 
over half that number. His average gives less than three fires 
toa lodge. That these large houses were sometimes for public 
use is evident, for in 1615 the Hurons offered LeCaron their 
great cabin in the fort. 

It was natural that Mr. Morgan should say much of Iroquois 
houses; it is singular that he should have overlooked so much, 
and so exaggerated facts. Thus he says that the lroquois lodge 
“was from fifty to eighty, and sometimes one hundred feet long.” 
“A house with five tires would contain twenty apartments, and 
accommodate twenty families.” Now the longest Ircquois 
lodge of which we have any account was the council-house at 
Onondoga, where Bartram lodged in 1743, and the plan of 
which Morgan gives as though it were an ordinary house. By 
no word of his own does he hint at its public use. He gives, 
however, Bartram’s words: “The scattered houses on both 
sides of the water are not above forty in number; many of them 
hold two families, but all stand singly.. . . We alighted at 
the council-house, where the chiefs were already assembled to 
receive us.. . . They showed us where to lay our luggage 
and repose ourselves during our stay with them, which was in 
the two end apartments of this large house. . . . This cabin 
is about eighty feet long and seventeen broad.” It seems hardly 
fair to give this as the ordinary form and size, at a time when 
only part of the Onondoga houses were large enough for two 
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families. As for the supposed site of 1615, many miles away 
from the Onondaga valley, where the nation has lived for a 
century and a half, 1 have examined it carefully, and utterly 
dissent from Mr. Morgan’s conclusions. In comparing the site 
and picture the houses could not have been as large as he 
claimed, and other instances might be produced. He thought 
these from sixty to one hundred feet in length. Taking the 
height of the palisades in the picture as the proper unit of 
measurement, they might have been from twenty to thirty feet 
long. 

Houses belonged to individuals, and the chiets and wealthy 
men had the largest. When Le-Moyne visited Onondaga in 
1654, the first chief of the country lodged him in his cabin, and 
called the principal men together. Subsequent missionaries 
were lodged in a cabin with four fires, one of which the two 
Frenchmen had for their own use. During a following war, the 
Onondaga chief Garakontie assembled twenty-four Frenchmen 
with the Huron captives, and gave them feasts on Sundays, 
sometimes in one cabin, sometimes in another. To do this we 
did not displace large heathen households. The same chief, in 
1660, led Le-Moyne first to the lodges of those sachems and 
chiets most opposed to peace, and then to his own, which was 
fitted up as a chapel. In 1669 he invited all to a feast in his 
cabin which he adorned; and after his baptism, by the conver- 
sion of his wife, he rendered his lodge entirely Christian. 
These things point to personal ownership of ample cabins. 

The distinctions of wealth and station were very plain among 
the Iroquois, and Father Milet relates that the Oneida Christian 
women refused offers of marriage from the heathen, preferring 
their helpless state to the plenty of a chieftain’s lodge. As late 
as 1750 a chief’s house was the largest among the Onondagas. 
“ His lodge proved to be of unusually large dimensions.” 

Full use has been made of Greenhalgh’s account of Tioto- 
hatton, but proper judgment has not been used. “The Seneca- 
Iroquois village of ‘Tiotohatton, two centuries ago, was estimated 
at a hundred and twenty houses. Taking the number at one 
hundred, with an average length of fifty feet, and it would give 
a lineal length of house-room of five thousand feet. It was the 
larges t of the Seneca, and the largest of the Iroquois villages, 
and contained about two thousand inhabitants.” Greenhalgh 
said that this village “contained about 120 houses, being the 
largest of all that we saw; the ordinary being 50 or 60 feet 
long, with 12 to 13 fires in one house.” Some mistake in the 
number of fires is probable, but it we divide 2,000 inhabitants 
among 120 lodges, we have but an average of less than seven- 
teen inmates in an exceptional! case. Applying Morgan’s rule, 
however, of four families to a fire, and allowing but one warrior 
to a family, this village would have had 4,800 warriors, while 
the four villages of the Seneca nation had but one thousand. 
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Greenhalgh’s figures may not be accurate, but he gave the 
Senecas 324 lodges and 1,000 fighting men, but little over three 
to a house; the Cayugas and Mohawks each 100 lodges and 
300 warriors, or three to a house; the Oneidas 100 houses and 
200 warriors, or two a cabin; and the Onondagas 164 houses 
and 350 fighting men, averaging a little over two to a lodge. 
If a man, therefore, had one or two married sons living with 
him, it would fit the account, and this is about all there is of the 
communal Iroquois’ long houses. In fact, Mr. Morgan says 
that the knowledge of these “has passed into the traditional 
form, and is limited to tew particulars ” 

A strong point is naturally made of the Mandans. A few 
years ago Mr. Morgan visited a site of the Mandans, apparently 
that occupied by them at the time of Catlin’s residence, nearly 
fitty years before. If so, the town had changed, a stockade had 
been erected all around it, and the site had been long occupied by 
other Indians. In some way he appears to have counted forty- 
eight lodge sites, which he ascribes to the first inhabitants. 
Referring to Catlin’s visit, he says that “the principal Mandan 
village, which then contained fifty houses and fifteen hundred 
people, was surrounded with a palisade.” ‘The number of -in- 
habitants, divided among the number of houses, would give an 
average of thirty persons to each house.” This sounds curiously 
to a reader of Catlin’s narrative. There were two Mandan 
villages then, the sma//er containing from sixty to eighty lodges. 
In the larger there was a single palisade and ditch extending 
across the bluff, leaving two sides open to the river. In the 
enclosure, says Catlin, “There are several hundred houses or 
dwellings about me, and they are purely unique.” The popu- 
lation of both towns he staces at 2,000. Now if we allow for 
rhetoric and call the lodges two hundred in both towns, dividing 
the inhabitants equally among the houses, as Mr. Morgan sug- 
gests, we have an average ot ten inhabitants to a house. This 
is much below what seems to be Mr. Catlin’s statement of the 
number of their inmates: ‘These cabins are so spacious that 
they hold from twenty to forty persons—a family and all their 
connections.” We have to remember that the aristocratic feel- 
ings of the chiefs would not allow the artists who painted them 
to mix with the common people, and that he visited the best 
houses, where many gathered to see him. We must look a 
little farther for the ordinary life even of these. In one he de- 
scribes the ten or twelve curtained beds, as though each inmate 
had one. He went to a chiet’s lodge, which was forty or fifty 
feet in diameter ‘ While sitting at this feast the wigwam was 
as silent as death, although we were not alone init. This chief, 
like most others, had a plurality of wives, and all of them (some 
six or seven) were seated around the sides of the lodge upon 
robes or mats placed upon the ground, and not allowed to speak.” 
“Tt is no uncommon thing to find a chief with six, eight, or ten, 
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and some with twelve or fourteen wives in his lodge.” Poor 
Indians could not afford these. 

Mr. Morgan criticises what Wyeth says of his sketch of 
Pomeiock in Virginia, where the artist adds, “In the town of 
Pomeiock ithe buildings are mostly those of the chiefs and prin- 
cipal men.” The picture hardly gives an impression of large 
houses, but the Mandans furnish a case in point. Catlin thought 
the smaller village “a swmmer residence tor a few of the noted 
families.” The large houses mentioned by Capt. John Smith, 
in Virginia, evidently belonged to chiefs and rich men. 

Out of many objections that might be raised from the habits 
of western Indians, but few can be given now. Mr. Morgan 
cites, from Carver, the Sauks on the Wisconsin river, who had 
ninety houses, each large enough for several families. Carver 

said that the great town of the Saukies had ninety houses ; 
adding that “The Saukies can raise about three hundred war- 
riors.” The same writer, in speaking of Indian habits, said 
that the lower ranks were filthy, “‘ but some of the chiefs are 
very neat and cleanly in their apparel, tents and food.” 

Passing from these instances of a stage above communism, 
to a more settled kind of life, the Pueblos may be briefly men- 
tioned. The evidence is so decidedly against communism there 
that Mr. Morgan has to deal altogether in probabilities. It 
would take long to describe the life of these interesting people, 
but Morgan’s conclusion may be given: “ Noevidence has been 
adduced of the practice of communism by the present Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico. . . . The practice of communism 
must be deduced, for the present, from the structure of the 
houses themselves.” They were liable to serious assaults; 
“every house is therefore a fortress.” 

In this brief statement of a fruitful subject, one further ques- 
tion can only be mentioned without discussion: the prevalence 
of a communal system in Mexico and Central America. A 
solitary instance has been adduced f1om Stephens’ Yucatan, the 
only one which the traveler saw, and which he therefore de- 
scribes. A good deal is taken for granted in Mr. Morgan’s 
comments upon it, but it is fair evidence in the main. If portions 
of the food, however, were common village property, all was 
not. Stephens says: “Every member belonging to the commun- 
ity, down to the smallest pappoose, contributed in turn a hog.” 
The communal system was not perfect. Mr. Morgan complains 
of prejudices in regard to the ruins of Central America. “An 
impression has been propagated that Palenque and other Pueblos 
in those regions were surrounded by dense populations living in 
cheaply constructed tenements. . . , Mr. Stephens has given . 
direct countenance to this preposterous suggestion.” Some 
other original investigators are disposed of in the same summary 
way. 

As regards this, a quotation may be made from the Ameri- 
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can Naturalist, August, 1887. Mr. E. H. Thompson, United 
States consul at Merida, Yucatan, is making researches among 
the ruins. “In regard to the uses of these buildings Mr. Thomp- 
son differs from most archeologists, who have come to regard 
them as communal dwellings. Mr. Thompson rather inclines 
to the view that the dwellings of the people covered a large ° 
space, but, being built of perishable materials, have entirely 
disappeared.” At Labna, “the whole region for leagues around 
this ruin is dotted with low mounds, and small rectangular ter- 
races,” apparently the remains of humble homes. 

Of the Indians of Columbia river something might be said; 
of the division of game we have illustrations in our own pioneer 
life; while the well-known fact that skilled labor existed and 
was employed among the aborigines, does away at once with 
true communism. 

It willthen be found that the Indian communal system has 
been overstated; that so far as it existed, it was simply a contin- 
uation of family relations a little farther than with us; that it 
was rarely, if ever, universal in a nation, and that there were 
great distinctions of life between the rich and poor. There was 
a head to every house, and zs totem pointed this out in early, 
days. The rule was patriarchal, when rule was needed, and it 
has been admitted that family life is not proper communism. In 
thousands of cases the family was no larger than it often is 


with us. 
W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 





ON CERTAIN SUPPOSED NANTICOKE WORDS, 
SHOWN TO BE OF AFRICAN ORIGIN. 


While pursuing my studies of the ].enape and its dialects, in 
connection with my edition of the Wa/um Olum, I came across 
some words alleged to be of the Nanticoke dialect, which puz- 
zled me not a little. The Nanticokes, it will be remembered, 
lived on the eastern shore of Maryland, and we first hear of 
them definitely through the celebrated Captain John Smith, the 
friend of Pocahontas. I have traced elsewhere their subsequent 
history* until their final disappearance from the soil of Maryland 
early in this century. They were a remote offshoot of the 
Lenape or Delaware Indians, but their dialect showed marked 
differences, and I should think could scarcely have been under- 
stood by a Northern Delaware. It was full of strong accents 





*The Lenape and Their Legends, p. 22, (Philadelphia, 1885.) 
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and forcible expirations, very far from the genius of the stately 
and sonorous Wonami. The Nanticoke has been preserved in 
two short vocabularies, one by the well-known Moravian mis- 
sionary,, Rev. John Heckewelder, the other by Mr. William 
Vans Murray. The former has been recently carefully published 
through the liberality of Prof. E. N. Horsford,* but the latter, 
which is in several respects the more valuable, has never been 
properly or completely put in print, only a few imperfect extracts 
from it having seen the light. It remains in MSS. in the library 
of the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. 


The Nanticoke words, nowever, to which I refer in this paper, 
are not from these authorities, but from the MS. of the Rev. 
J. C. Pyrlzus. This Moravian missionary labored among the 
Iroquois and Delaware Indians from 1741 until 1751, when he 
returned to Europe, and died in 1785.+ He left in the hands of 
his Moravian brethren at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, a large MS. 
volume containing essays on the grammatical structure of the 
native tongues with which he had come in contact, and a collec- 
tion of notes on Indian traditions. This precious volume was in 
Heckewelder’s hand when he was writing his excellent work 
on the A/istory, Manners and Customs of the Indian Nations 
who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighboring States 
(first edition, Phila., 1819), and he made frequent, though not 
critical, use of it. Now, alas! it has disappeared. I have 
searched for it in vain in the libraries of Philadelphia and in the 
Moravian archives at Bethlehem and Nazareth. 

When Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton was preparing the second 
edition of his work, ew Views of the Origin of the Tribes 
and Nations of America (which appeared in Philadelphia in 
1798), Mr. Heckewelder supplied him with some alleged Nanti- 
coke materlal extracted from this MS. of Pyrlzus. The words 
were altogether different from those obtained by Mr. Hecke- 
welder himself from members of the Nanticoke tribe, and 
puzzled both him and Dr. Barton. The latter printed the 
numerals in the Appendix (p. 5) of his second edition, and added 
that he had compared them with the corresponding terms in all 
the North American languages within his reach, but had dis- 
covered no affinity whatever. 

Indeed, it is evident at a glance that they do not belong to any 
of the typical North American groups of languages. Not only 
is their rich vocalic structure apart from these, but the scheme 
of development of the second quinary group from the first is 
totally different from the Algonkin and unlike that of any neigh- 
boring stock. With Dr. Trumbull’s profound study of this 





: ee Vocabulary of Algonquin Dialects, from Heckewelder’s MSS, (Cambridge, 
877 


+Reiche! has given a brief biographical sketch of Pryleus in his introduction tothe sec- 
ond —e of Heckewelder’s History, p. xxix. 
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subject before us,* we should be forced at once to seek some 
distant source for these perplexing numerals. 

The following scheme will show how widely they differ from 
the Lenape dialects and the Nanticoke itself. 


: 





SUPPOSED 
NANTICOKE OF 
PYRLZUS. 


NANTICOKE 
OF 
MURRAY. 


LENAPE 
OF 
NEW JERSEY.{ 


MISSION LENAPET 





Killi. 
Filli. 
Sapo: 
Nano. 
Turo. 
Woro. 
Wollango. 
Secki. 
Collengo. 
Ta. 


Nukquit. 
Na-eez. 
Nis-whu. 
Yaugh-wha. 
Nup-pai-a. 
Noquttah. 
My-yay-wah. 
Tzah. 


Passa-conque. 


Mittah. 


Guute. 
Niisha. 
Niiha. 
Naa. 
Pollinuuk. 
Kuuta-h. 
Niishash. 
Haash. 
Piiskunk. 
Tilluun. 


Ngutti. 
Nischa. 
Nacha. 
Newo. 
Palenach. 
Guttasch. 
Nischasch. 
Chasch. 
Peschkonk. 
Tellen. 























My first thought was that some colony of Arawack or Carib 
affinities, speaking one of the rich vocalic dialects characteristic 
of those stocks, had crept up the Atlantic shore as far as Cape 
Charles. The Timucuas, who dwelt at the mouth of the St. 
John river, Florida, was probably such a colony, and spoke such 
atongue. But an extended comparison disclosed no analogies 
between these supposed Nanticoke numerals and those of any 
American nation whatever. It then occurred to me _ that 
Pyrlzus, through some mistake, had met a runaway slave 
among the Nanticokes, and through him, or through some half- 
Indian, half-negro, had obtained a vocabulary of an African 
dialect. At that date, about 1750, there must have been many 
recently arrived negro slaves in Maryland who still recalled their 
native tongue. 

This conjecture proved correct, and a very brief search 
enabled me to identify the numerals as pure Mandingo, from the 
Guinea coast. This will be evident enough on comparing the 
Mandingo numerals, as given by Professor Freidrich Muller, 
with those from Pyrlzus. 





*On Numerals in American Indian Languages, in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association for 1873, p. 43. 


{From an unpublished MS, in the library of the American Philosophical Society. 
+Zeisberger, Grammar of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians, p. 106. 
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SUPPOSED NANTICOKE OF 


PRYLEUS. MANDINGO OF MUELLER. 





Killi. Kilin. 
Filli. Fula. 
Sapo. Sabba. 
Nano. Nani. 
Turo. Dulu, lulu. 
Woro. Woro. 

Wollango. Worong-wula. 
Secki. Segui. 

Collengo. Konanta. 

Ta. Tang. 











This, therefore, disposes of the supposed Namicoke vocabu- 
lary of Pyrlaeus, and explains the enigma which cost Dr. Barton, 
and probably others since his time, futile labor to attempt to 
solve. 

But the interest of the subject does not end here. The ethno- 
logical study of the negro race within the limits of the United 
States has never yet received proper scientific attention. The 
laborious volume of Nott and Gliddon was written to defend a 
thesis, as was the case with all others while slavery was a burn- 
ing question in politics An important inquiry at the outset is 
as to the original affinities of the negroes brought over as slaves. 
The native Africans differ vastly among themselves in every 
characteristic It is noteworthy that the Mandingos, before the 
Mohammedan conquest, had established the most powerful em- 
pire in West Africa known to history. It was erected on the 
ruins of the old Berber state known as Ghanata, and extended 
its sovereignty and language far and wide in western Central 
Africa. Its members proudly call it Me/linki “the land of free- 
men,” to distinguish it from all others, whose inhabitants they 
scornfully termed suaninkt, “bondsmen.” * Such ethnic 
parentage is worthy of note in any nationality, be its skin of 
what color it may. 

In another direction this identification is of interest. There 
has recently been some effort to discover the amount of admix- 
ture of African words, expressions, or phonetic peculiarities in 
the English of the United States. The first question which would 
arise in such a study would be as to which African linguistic 
stock we should look as exerting such influence. I do not know 
that any material has heretofore been published showing what 
dialects the imported slaves spoke. West Africa has many lin- 
guistic stocks, not at all resembling one another. Here is evi- 
dence that the Mandingo, at least, was brought to this country, 
and it should, therefore, claim the careful attention of those who 
are studying Americanisms of African descent. It is one of four 





*F, Mueller, Allgemeine Ethnographic, p. 117, (Wien, 1873), 
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rather closely allied languages, the Vei, the Susu, the Mandingo, 
and the Bambara, classed by linguists under the generic name 
of “the Mande stock.” Fortunately we have a classical study 
of the group from the competent hands of Professor H. Steinthal, 
of Berlin, which sets forth its characteristics in a most masterly 
manner.* Let me express the hope, in conclusion, that ere long 
we shall have the pleasure of welcoming a study of the negro 
population of the United States from the standpoint of the scien- 
tific ethnologist. 


Media, Pa. Dr. D. G. BrINnToN. 





PORTRAITS OF COLUMBUS IN HAVANA. 


Portraits of Columbus were once of great interest to me. In 
fact I once published a monograph about them. Satisfied 
myself which one had the best claim to genuineness, I tried to 
satisfy my readers. Accordingly, I had scarcely escaped the 
custom-house, in Havana, before I began to search for Colum- 
bian presentments, whether counterfeit or genuine. 

All memorials that I discovered were in or near the palace of 
the governor general. In front of it, just across a pretty park 
of glorious palms, I saw a bust of Columbus, in front of the 
Tem plete—a chapel, which contains his heart, and which is 
opened only once a year, namely, on his death-day, to say a 
mass for the repose of his soul. There is another bust in the 
cathedral, which is also close by the palace. This carving, to 
the left of the high altar, 1s draped in armor, though with a 
cheese-shaped ruff round his neck. His right forefinger is laid 
on a large globe before him. An inscription beneath affirms 
what all San Domingans deny—that the remains of the great 
navigator are there reposing. In the municipal hall of the 
palace I inspected an oil portrait which has been dubbed 
Columbus, but which the Havanese admit to look much like a 
familiar of the inquisition. The fourth likeness of the great 
discoverer which I| discovered stands in the center of the grand 
court of the palace. It is a marble statue and on a high ped- 
estal. None of these likenesses claim any considerable age, 
or realistic resemblance to the man it delights to honor. None, 
except perhaps the last, has any dignity or artistic merit. But 
Saul seeking asses found a kingdom, and I was almost as lucky, 
for I fell in with a gentleman whose special study had been 
Columbian portraits, who had met with my booklet, and whose 
conclusions, fortunately—fortunately for me—tallied with my 





*Die Mande-Neger Sprachen, Berlin, 1867. 
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own. He had even voyaged to Florence, and had painted 
there, under his own eye, a fac-simile of the portrait which I 
had tried to prove most authentic. He welcomed me as a 
orother by the higher birth. 

This Columbian friend opened a way for me, as a needle does 
for thread. He proved to be a senator representing the uni- 
versity in the Spanish corfes, and the author of several works 
on Columbus. He was also a sugar-planter, and owner of a 
magnificent suburban villa, which, as the American consul 
assured me, it was rare good luck to have made accessible. 
Don Jorrin, for that is the senator’s name, being called to a dis- 
tant part of the island—after introducing me to his brother, of 
whom more another time—gave me a card ordering his 
servants to let me “take possession of his house, No. 428 Cerro.” 
Here, as in all regions of Latin races, grandeur and gloom lie 
side by side, like death and life at sea parted only by a plank. 

Along the whole front of the Cerro villa, which is painted 
bright yellow, stretches a portico floored with Italian marble. 
Nor do I remember a single room within, or corridor round 
the court, that lacked a similar pavement—a luxury that can 
not be rightly valued in any more northern latitude. Every 
wall was hung with its picture, usually a copy of some famous 
original, and cases of bric-a-bac, foreign and domestic, were not 
wanting. The Columbus fac-simile, however, was naturally 
the first cynosure of my eyes. I had the curiosity to measure 
its width, and found it seventeen inches, which I knew to be 
that of the original. 

But the king’s daughter is all-glorious within—and the glory 
of a tropical house is its innner court. Cool and shady seats 
on the marbled verandah; easter flowers, oleanders, with 
orange trees in flower and fruitage at once, shed abroad fra- 
grance; and the ostrich plumes of high-topped palms without, 
waved over the roof. But what charmed me most was the 
sound of falling waters, whith was sweet music, and added to 
the sultry air a freshness better than any fragrance. The truth 
was that a brawling brook had been so managed as to tumble 
in a copious cascade beside the court. Nor was this all. As I 
strolled in the garden, noticing a considerable seven-windowed 
building rising in a dome and spire, I asked if it was a chapel. 
The answer was, “No, it is our bath.” When I entered the 
edifice, I saw, in addition to ordinary bathing lavatories, a large 
oval swimming pool. The brook that had delighted me in the 
court paid a double debt, and was here again to exhilarate, 
purify and invigorate. 

As to the garden, I despair of giving any idea. The jungles 
of bamboo come up in a night, like Jonah’s gourd, but remain 
in permanence. Ina tropical region I never get over surprise 
as I see the exotics familiar to me, stunted and not half alive at 
the North, in the South putting forth all their might, and as 
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rank and rampant as our thistles. But the peculiar pride of the 
senator’s garden is a unique specimen of the royal palm. This 
tree was styled by Humboldt the culmination—the very crown 
of the vegetable kingdom. No trunk is such a symmetrical 
column, no top is such a capital or turban. Twin palms are 
rare, triplets more remarkable. But the Jorrin palm is sixfold. 
Each of the six sisters, starting from one stump, has a twin-like 
resemblance to all the others, and all have weli-developed 
trunks, and above, soaring and sweeping pinions of foliage. 
Such a wonder heightens my idea of the legendary Calmetum 
coeleste, which yielded the palm-branches that the Revelator 
saw waving in homage before the throne in heaven. 


Pror. J. D. BuTLer, LL.D. 





THE DOCTRINE OF PROVIDENCE AS HELD BY 
BY THE ORIENTALISTS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


The doctrine of providence as taught in the sacred scriptures 
seems to be a matter of revelation exclusively, but the examina- 
tion of the sacred books and monuments of the East shows that 
it is like the doctrine of creation, concerning which we have 
spoken, a subject concerning which the human mind naturally 
entertains many thoughts. The study of comparative religion 
shows this, proving also that revelation and right reason always 
correspond. The doctrine of providence grows very naturally 
out of the doctrine of creation; for the intelligent creator would 
certainly take care of his own creation, and the Divine Father 
would certainly watth over and protect His own children. Did 
not Polytheism originate in a universal belief in divine provi- 
dence? Is it not the recognition and worship of the divine in 
everything, and of the controller of all events? This shows 
faith in providence. Osiris, among the Egyptians, was recog- 
nized as the perpetually presiding lord of the lower world, the 
king and the judge of Hades or Amenti. His worship was 
universal throughout Egypt.* A special character of goodness 
attaches to him. We find him called the “Manifester of good,” 
“full of goodness and truth,” the beneficent spirit, “beneficent 
in will and words,” “mild of heart,” and “fair and beloved of all 
who see him.”+ Sucha character could belong only to a god 
who was a providence as weil as a creator. This shows that 
the doctrine of providence was embraced in the theological 
teaching of the ancient Egyptians. Neith, or Net, was the 





*Herod 11, 41, with Wilkinson’s note. 
tRecords of the Past, Vol IV, p. 99. Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, Vol. IV. p. 320. 
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female correspondent of Khem, the conceptive elements in 
nature as he was the generative. Her titles are, “the mother,” 
“the mistress of heaven,” “the elder goddess.”* The idea here 
presented is one of special love, care and protection. Mother- 
hood is a beautiful and striking manifestation of providence. 

Asshur, the Assyrian substitute for Hor Ra, was primarily 
and especially the tutelary deity of Assyria, and of Assyrian 
monarchs. The land of Assyria bears his name without any 
modification; its inhabitants are his servants, or his people; its 
troops the armies of the god Asshur. As for the kings, they 
stand connected with him in respect of amost everything they 
do. He places them upon the throne, firmly establishes them 
in government, lengthens the years of their reigns, preserves 
their power, protects their forts and armies, directs their expe- 
ditions, gives them victory on the day of battle, makes their 
name celebrated, and multiplies their offspring. To him they 
look for the fulfillment of their wishes, and especially for the 
establishment of their sons on the Assyrian throne. Their 
usual form of speaking of him is “ Asshur, my lord.” They 
represent themselves as passing their lives in’ his service.? 
There was in Assyria and Babylonia a divine triad that was 
worshiped as supreme in government.* 

In the religious teaching and worship of the early Sanskritic 
Indians the god Agni 1s called the ruler of the universe, the lord 
of men, the wise king, the father, the brother, the son, and the 
friend of man. All the powers and names of the other gods are 
distinctly assigned to Agni.‘ 

In another hymn, Varuna is “the wise god, the lord of all, 
the lord of heaven and earth, the upholder of order, he who 
gives men glory.’ It is the same with Indra. He is the ruler 
of all that moves, the mighty one, he to whom there is none like 
in heaven and earth.”* Indra is indeed the main object of 
admiration. “He is the sovereign of the world, the all wise, 
the abode of truth, the lord of the good, the animator of all, the 
showerer of benefits, the fulfiller of the desire of him who offers 
praise.”’ This is a clear presentation of the doctrine of provi- 
dence. 

Mitra and Varuna are the “observers of truth,” “imperial 
rulers of the world,” “lords of heaven and earth,” “ protectors 
of the universe.” “mightv deities,” “far seeing,” “thev uphold 
the three realms of light,” “scatter foes,” “guide men in the 
right way,” “send rain from heaven,” “ grant men their desires,” 





1 Bunsen Egypt's Place, Vol. I, p. 386; Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, Vol. IV, p. 285. 
2 Records of the Past, Vol. 1, p. 17; Vol. IIT, 86, 83, 95 96. 

8 Records of the Past, Vol. VII, p. 121, Vo1. 1X, pp. 100, 106. 

4 Max Muller’s Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 28; Science of Religion, p. 14. 
5 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 536, 537. 

6 Thi, p. 546, 

7 Rig-Veaa, Vol. II, pp. 36, 145, 283. 
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and “procure for them exceeding and perfect felicity.”* The 
divine administration is here described as being perfectly adapted 
to the nature and wants of man. 

The general character of the names given by the Phznicians 
to their deities is remarkable. A large proportion of them are 
honorific titles, only applicable to real persons, and indicative of 
the fact that from the first the Phzenician people, like most other 
Semitic races, distinctly apprehended the personality of the 
Supreme Being, and intended to worship not nature, but God 
in nature, not planets, or elements, or storms, or clouds, or dawn, 
or lightning, but a being or beings above and beyond all these, 
presiding over them and working through them, but quite dis- 
tinct from them—possessing a real personal character.”+ El 
signified the strong and powerful, and in the cognate Hebrew 
took the article and became 4a-E], “the strong one.” He who 
alone has true strength and power, and who, therefore, alone 
deserves to be called strong or mighty. Eliun is the Exalted 
and Most High, and is so translated in our authorized version 
of Genesis XIV, 18+ 

Sadyk is the just, the righteous. Baal is lord or master, and 
equivalent to the Latin dominus, and hence a term which 
naturally requires another after it, since a lord must be a lord 
of something. Hence in Pheenician hinscriptions§ we find Baail- 
Tsur, “Lord of Tyre,” Baal-Tsidor, “ Lord of Zidon,” Baal- 
Tars, “Lord of Tarsus,” and the like. Hence we also meet 
with such words as Baal-berith, “ Lord of treaties,” Baal-peor, 
“Lord of Peor (a mountain),” Paal-zebub, “ Lord of flies,” and 
Baal-samin, “Lord of Heaven.” It is probable, though it can 
not be proved, that these various names, excepting the last, 
were Originally epithets of the One Eternal, and Divine Being, 
who was felt to rule the world, and that whatever may have 
been the case elsewhere, the Phzenicians at any rate began with 
the monotheistic idea, whether that idea originated with them- 
selves or was taught them by a primitive revelation. If this be 
true we find revealed in the very names by which they called 
the supreme object of their worship the doctrine of providence. 
The religious nature of man demands a Father as well as a 
creator, and looks to God for care and protection. The Etrus- 
cans, as a part of their religion, recognized an overruling 
providence. There seems to be no doubt of the fact that 
religion occupied a leading position in the thoughts and feelings 
of the Etruscan nation. With Etrusca, says a modern writer, 
religion was an all pervading principle, the very atmosphere of 
her existence—a leaven operating on the entire map of society, 








*[bid, p. 349. 

+Max Muller’s Science of Religion, p. 177. 

tAncient Religions, p. 102. 

2@Gesenius Scripture Lingaeque Monumenta, pp. 66, 277. 

{Philo Byblius in the F:agmenta Historicorum Graecorum, Vol. II!, p. 565. 
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a constant pressure ever feit in one form or another—a power 
admitting of no rival, all-ruling, all-regulating, all-requiring.”* 
Levy calls the Etruscans a race which, inasmuch as it excelled 
in the art of religious obs2rvances, was more devoted to them 
than any other nation.”* Faith in providence is an essential 


, element in all true religion, and the Etruscans must, therefore, 


have had this faith largely developed and in lively exercise. 
The main character in which the Gods of heaven and earth 
were recognized by the Etruscans was that of rulers, signifying 
and sometimes executing their will by means of thunder and 
lightning. They ruled, rewarded, and punished man through 
nature.’ Faith in the infliction of divine judgments through 
the terrible and destructive forces of nature made fear one of 
her most powerful religious emotions. 

In the religion of the Greeks Zeus is the Father of Gods. 
When we ascend to the most distant heights of Greek history 
the idea of God as the Supreme Being stands before us as a 
fact. Zeus, said an ancient poet, is the beginning; Zeus the 
middle; out of Zeus have all things been made. Zeus was the 
Lord ot the upper regions, who dwelt on the summits of the 
highest mountains, gathered the clouds about him, and shook 
the air with his thunder.° Zeus bears to man the relation of 
Father. He was addressed as God, our Father. St. Paul 
says, quoting a Greek poet, “we are his offspring.”* The 
Father is the providence of His children. He takes care of 
and provides for them. Apollo seems to have been originally 
like Zeus, .a representative of the one God;’ and as such he was 
worshiped in parts of Greece where Zeus was unknown. 

The religion of the ancient Romans recognized a providence. 
The different gods of the Romans represented the different 
nutural forms in which the one God revealed himself in nature 
and providence. Nature worship is the form in which man’s 
faith in a universal providence manifests itself; or in other worsd, 
men do not worship nature, but God as revealed in and working 
through nature. 

WILLIAM TACKER. 
Mt. Gilead, O. 





1 Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, p. 49. 
5 ape cae omnes alias eo magis dedita religionibus, quod excellent arte colendi eas, 
vy V, 1. 
8 Plin I. 8S. C.; Amm Mare XVII, 10. 
4 Max Muller Chips, Vol. Ii, p. 158. 
5 Ancient Religions, pp. 134. 
6 Aratus Phaenomena, II, 1, 15. 
7 History of Greece, Vol. I, p. 59. 
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JENONE, THE FORSAKEN. 


Thy sculptured image, gloriously fair, 

Stands in a deep recess in mem’ry’s hall; 

I see thy faultless face and falling hair, 

Thy drooping eyes and form, while over all 
A subtle cloud of sadness ever hangs, 

As if protecting from the careless eye 

Of common men, who can not feel thy pain; 

The pathos of thy story’s misery, 

That to a woman’s heart is all too plain. 


How deep the dagger pierced—how keen the pangs 
Thy soul endured, when Paris, thy beloved, 
Found charms in Helen, “the most beautiful,” 
Beyond thine own, and basely faithless proved ; 
Betrayed thy trust, and wronged another son 

Of Adam, e’en his loyal friend and host. 
Then followed years of bitter, vengeful strife, 
And brave men died and loving women mourned, 
While orphans filled the land, and gold, as life, 
Was freely poured upon the battle-ground. 





And all for what? Ah, fatal beauty’s cost! 
Thy day of triumph came—but all to late. 
Thy recreant lord sought thee in that dead hour 
Wheu the slow-moving, grinding wheel of Fate 
Had turned on him its crushing, deadly power, 
To beg of thee to heal an arrow’s wound. 
Forgetting then that in thy heart yet lay 
Another poisoned shaft, sped by his hand. 
The ruling passiou—love of self—that day 
Brought him to thee. There thou didst coldly stand 


And see him writhe, by torture firmly bound. 
His suppliant tone smote on a heart long dead. 
No tears fell from thine eyes—they all were shed. 
Love, Mercy, Pity, from thy breast had flown, 
Pride only lived to mark his dying groan ; 
Then deep remorse awoke, and with a cry 
Of agony, thy hand cut loose the tie 
That bound thee to a loveless, empty life— 
A childless widow—a deserted wife. 

—Harriet NEweE.t Swanwick. 


Chicago, 1887. 
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Correspondence. 


MOUNDS AND LODGE CIRCLES IN IOWA. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


In November last I examined certain mounds and other re- 
mains in the extreme northwest corner of this state. The 
locality is on the B.,C.R. & N. R. R., near the station La 
Valley, or “Brown’s.” ‘The spot is close to the “Little Sioux,” 
on a high ridge overlooking that stream. Mounds in great 
numbers cover the hillside and crown the summit of the ridge. 
Across the river, in Dakota Territory, a similar ridge presents 
similar mounds. 

The mounds show no evidence whatever of regular arrange- 
ment, and as my time was short I made no plot of the area 
covered by them. We spent two days on the ground and the 
following description includes my own observations and those 
ot Messrs. Cotton, Nash aud White, who have spent more time 
there in the employ of the railroad company. 

Most of the mounds are circular, 30 to 50 feet in diameter and 
froin two or three to six or eight feet high. A few are oval and 
somewhat larger than the above figures indicate, There are 
perhans some scores of these mounds here. 


Among these mounds are many stone circles or ovals. These 
are made with “niggerheads” or boulders. These circles are 
scattered over the ridge without arrangement. Though some 
mounds occur among them, it may be said that the mounds 
surround the area covered with the stone circles, in a rude oval. 
This statement must not, however, be taken too emphatically 
Circles of stone occur outside this area and mounds within it. 

The whole ground about the mounds and circles is strewn 
with flint flakes, arrowheads, scrapers, fragments of pottery, etc. 
Stone mauls of good workmanship and neat appearance are 
picked up in this neighborhood. 

To be more specific: We opened two mounds (Nos. 1 and 2), 
and have the specimens found in another,(No. 3), and data re- 
garding a fourth(No. 4). In mound No. t we found the material 
a hard gravel, difficult todig. Patches of ashes were found. At 
two feet depth was a skeleton with head to the north and body 
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extended toward the south. All the bones were found in fair 
preservation. No relics were discovered. 

In No. 2 some fragments of bone, some ashes, and some bits 
of pottery were found. The following structure was revealed: 
1. Gravel. 2. Black soil. 3. Ashes and black soil 4. Gravel. 
The bones and potsherd were from layers two and three. 
Mounds three and tour were alone, south of the railroad and 
south of the above mound. 

No. 3 yielded skeletons of two adults, a child and a horse. 
A pipe was found here. Lower down another human skeleton 

was found—an adult—and also the skeleton of a dog wrapped 
in buckskin. With these remains were found six zyvox bracelets, 
fifteen feet of wampum (three shell wampum), a _grinding-stone 
and a red pipe-stone pipe. The skeleton had earrings of copper, 
attached to the head. Where the copper had oxydized, it had 
preserved the skin and the hair. This peculiar specimen was 
sent to Burlington. This mound was encircled by a stone circle. 
Mound No. 4 yielded a peculiar “stone wheel,” an arrowhead, a 
pretty little maul of reddish granite, part of a pottery jar, and 
some very hard bone fragments. A line of stones was laid along 
the surface at each end of thismound. These lines were six or 
seven fect apart. The stone wheel found here deserves descrip- 
tion. Itis of a hard, dark-colored rock, perfectly polished and of 
very fine finish. The wheel is six inches in diameter, perfectly 
round in outline, perforated at center by a small hole. The 
sides are perfectly concave. The stone at the central perforation 
is not more than a quarter or three-eighths of an inch thick, 
while at the rim it is one and a half inches thick. The surface 
of the rim is convex. The stone is evidently for use in some 
pitching game and is as fine as any of the specimens of the kind 
from the south. [This stone is probably a Chunky stone.]—Eb. 

The stone circles interest me. From my note-book I copy 
one or two descriptions. The first is near mound No. 1. This 
“ring” is slightly elliptical. It consists of 110 boulders, averag- 
ing about one foot in diameter. They are set almost close 
together; the boulders are of all sorts—quartzite, gneiss, granite, 
schist, etc. In another ring the stones are nearly all of one 
kind—limestone. In a third about two feet intervene between 
stones. One ring was 63x37 feet and contained 197 stones. Al- 
most all these stone circles have an opening from one foot to 
four and a half feet wide at the southeast. Some few are 
“double,” one circle concentric with another. Some have “guard 
stones” at the opening. Some confluent circles are made, at 
points of contact, from some stones. One group of confluent 
rings consists of seven circles, two of them “double”. The 
“circles” are generally supposed to be lines of stones to hold 
down the edges of skin tents. The fact that the “openings” or 
breaks in the rings face southeast while the almost continuous 
prevailing lines are from the northwest favor this idea. How- 
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ever a// these lines of stones cannot be “tent anchors.” For in- 
stance the “ring” around mound three, the lines upon mound 
four, or a very peculiar instance noticed on a steep side hill, 
where a great granite boulder is surrounded with a mng of 
lesser boulders and gravel stones, not accurately circular but 
rudely heart shaped. [The use of one kind of stone for the 
circles may be compared to the use of one kind of word for 
graves noticed by Lapham, iron wood for one grave, oak for 
another, etc.—Eb. ] 

A missionary of the American Sunday School Union, visiting 
our collection, told me that the stone mauls, such as we found in 
considerable quantity, are yet common among the Dakotas, who 
use them in preparing food. Choke cherries are gathered, 
pounded to a pulp with these mauls, kneaded into cakes and 
dried. Also a peculiar tuber, with somewhat the structure of 
an onion, is gathered, the outer skin is husked off and the rest 
is pounded by these mauls into a meal, which is mixed with 
water moulded into cakes and cooked. Such are some of the 
uses of such mauls; probably there are many others, an Indian 
implement is capable of manifold uses. 

The state of the bones, the condition of the wampum, the 
preservation of buckskin, the presence of iron and the bones of 
a horse, all show these mounds to be comparatively recent. The 
story told by these relics seems to be of a camp of Dakotas 
where tents were pitched closely together. The dead were 
burted in mounds near the outskirts of the settlement. The site 
was occupied for some years. Trade with the whites of the 
east had begun. The relics date back scarce a century but the 
mounds, the workmanship of the pipes, the “stone-wheel,” the 
mauls and the pottery all speak well for the industry and taste 
of the makers. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. FREDERICK STARR. 


(o——— 


RIVER DWELLINGS ON THE MUD FLATS OF 
DELAWARE RIVER. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


In 1870 a fisherman living in the village of Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania, gave me some spear and arrow heads flaked from 
a dense argillite, as well as other rude implements of a pre-his- 
toric people which he had found on some extensive mud flats 
near the mouth of Naamans creek, a small tributary of the Dela- 
ware river. The finder stated that while cat fishing among the 
reeds and spatter docks he had noticed here and there the ends 
of logs or stakes protruding from the mud, and that they seemed 
to him to have been placed in rows—to use his own words “they 
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were as rotten as punk, and he could see no reason why they'd 
been put there by white folks—more likely the Indians in old 
times used them for to hitch their canoes to when spearin, fish, 
and that was the reason the darts and axes and such like were 
found around ’em,” 

A visit made a few days afterward to the place in company 
with this simple-minded old fisherman disclosed the ends of much 
decayed stakes or piles protruding here and there above the 
mud, just as he had stated, and confirmed what I had before 
heard in regard to the piles from a pot hunter, or professional 
reed bird gunner, who encountered them in his skiff while 
poling off the march homeward, after the water had fallen some- 
what on the ebb tide. At the time (1870) I coincided in the 
fisherman’s views about the spot having been a fishing place of 
the Indians, as the finds of argillite implements seemed only to 
exist in the neighborhood of the poles or stake ends. Profes- 
sional duties did not permit me at this time (1870) to give the 
matter attention, and it was not until my return from France in 
1880, whither I had gone to pursue my studies at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, that ‘I again visited the spot on the flats in the cave 
at Naamans creek, where the finds had been made. While 
abroad I studied in spare moments many archeological collec- 
tions, especially those from the Swiss Lake Dwellings, and 
visited the various lake stations of Switzerland. The rude 
dressing of the ends of the piles in some places were evidently 
made with blunt stone implements, and recalled those I had seen 
on the emds of the posts in the Delaware river marshes. Since 
1880 I have quietly examined the remains, excavating what pile 
ends that remained in sz¢u (preserving a few that did not crumble 
to pieces), preserving caaeful notes of the dredging and excava- 
tions (at low tides), carried on principally by myself, aided at 
times by interested friends. 

The results so far seem to indicate that the ends of the piles 
imbedded in the mud, judging from the implements and other 
debris scattered around them, once supported shelters of early 
man that were erected a few feet above the water—the upper 
portions of the piles having disappeared in the long lapse of time 
that must have ensued since they were placed there—(the flats 
are covered by four and one-half feet of water on the ftood tide; 
on the ebb the marsh is dry and covered with slimy ooze several 
feet in depth, varying in different places). Three different dwell- 
ings have been located, all that exist in the flats referred to after 
a careful examination within the Jast four years of nearly every 
inch of ground carefully laid offand examined in sections. 

The implements found ia two of “the supposed river dwelling 
sites” are very rude in type, and generally made of dense 
argillite, not unlike the palzoliths found by my friend Dr. C. C. 
Abbott in the Trenton gravels. 
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The character of the implements from the other or third sup- 
posed river dwelling on the Delaware marshes are better finished 
objects made of argillite, indicating a greater antiquity than ordi- 
nary surface found Indian relics. At this pile dwelling a human 
tooth has been found and fragments of a jaw bone, ends of 
scapule, etc. It is my intention later on to present my speci- 
mens to the Peabody Museum of Ethnology and Archeology at 
Cambridge, Mass. H. T. Cresson. 

4,685 Knox St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOUNDS IN MICHIGAN. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


I have found a number of “mounds” in this part of the state, 
somewhat as follows: Some contained relics and some did not. 
Were they Indians or mound-builders? They are either round 
or oblong; if round. from 10 to 30 feet in diameter; if oblong, 
from 3 to 4 feet wide and 6 tc 15 feet long; in both cases the 
sides have a true slant all around of about 45 degrees, top 
slightly rounded up, anda ditch about 3 feet wide and from 4% 
to 2 feet deep all around the mounds, the mounds raised from 
I to 2% feet above the level of the surrounding land, and 
usually dug down till the sand is reached, sometimes not more 
than 6 inches, and sometimes, though rarely, 3 feet deep. In 
some instances human remains, or faint traces of them, are found. 
When we can make them out ina circular mound the feet are 
placed toward the center, heads out; if oblong and more than 
one body, they are placed feet to feet. 

In your opinion are these Indian or Mound-builder works? 
An early,answer will greatly oblige.* 

I am very respectfully, 
W. H. SHELDon, 





L. 
U 


POTTERY VASES—ARE THEY FRAUDS ?+ 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Some time since, while passing through a shop for the sale of 
antique furniture, &c., I discovered several images and other 
objects in baked clay, and found they were marked “Egyptian.” 
In my mind I immediately questioned their oriental origin and 
believed them, to be Central American; I so expressed myself 
to the saleslady who explained that she was unable to speak 





*See answer to this letter under Literary Notes. 
See comment by Editor under Literary Notes. 
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positively, but that they came from Europe and were invoiced 
as “Egyptian.”* I was kindly permitted to make drawings and 
thinking them of sufficient interest, I take the liberty of submit- 
ting them. 

The object represented in No. 1 is actual size, in red baked 
clay and is about 1% inches think. The edges and back are 
smoothly moulded (as if by hand), showing it to be complete in 
itself. The drawing is a copy of a rubbing and is therefore cor- 
rect. The figure represented is in low relief. 

Searching in Brant Mayer’s Mexico, vol. 1, p. 3, I find an 
illustration which is almost the exact counterpart of our drawing 
represented as carved on the bottom of the god “Teoyaorniqui 
the spouse of the god of war” whose tender duties were confined 
to conducting the souls of warriors who perished in defense of 
their homes and shrines, into the “house of the sun,” which was 
the Aztec heaven. 

No. 2 represents a solid clay image in a kneeling posture. It 
is about 3 size.t The features best seen in profile show 
well marked Aztec characters. The top portion of the head is 
broken off, it was probably a portion of headdress. The back 
of the figure, as seen in the profile, represents a face, the nose, 
a large one (even if natural) is not grotesque, and has a piece 
broken out in the upper part. Above the eye in the figure is a 
small hole which passes through the nose from side to side, as 
if to pass a cord through, though possibly it was to prevent the 
cracking of the figure in burning. 

In figure 2 the front view, the characteristic features are not 
well drawn, but show the figure to be nude except a small apron 
over the genitals. The head dress is broken away upon one 
side and the top of the head broken away as noted in the profile. 

In figure 3 the back view represents a human face somewhat 
grotesque, having upon it sundry markings all deeply made in 
the clay as also deeply made lines upon and running parallel 
with the arms. A necklace and pendant are about the neck. 
Across the shoulders, extending from the middle of the back, are 
what appear to be two serpents, their heads coming together on 
the middle line of the chest. The shoulder coverings also rep- 
resent serpent heads, being marked the same as the others. On 
the front of the chest, immediately under the serpents heads are 
two animal heads (one on each side of the middle) and while not 
well marked as to kind, seem to me to be intended for panther 
heads. The skirt has nothing to identify it, but most likely a tex- 
tile fabric. The overtunic is made up of various materials—the 
sides appear as if made up of the skin of a spotted animal, the 
front and back being composed of material representing serpents, 





*These objects were subsequently marked “Central America” after | had shown the par- 
ties that they were not Egyptian but Mexican and Central American. 


Full size nearly 8 inches high. 
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those on the being larger than those in front. The images were 
probably household gods, but what meaning or attributes they 
represent I am at present unable to even conjecture. 


No. 4 represents an oval object, actual size, in baked clay, 
and resembles a paperweight. The figures, etc., are all cut 
into the clay. In the center the sun, moon, and three stars 
seem to be symbolical, relating to the religion of the times 
when they were made. 

Desire Charnay in his “Ruins of Central America” (North 
American Review, Sept., 1880), has a photograph of “Teo- 
yamici, god of war and death,” resting upon a pedestal on the 
front of which is carved in relief, on a circular elevation, a rep- 
resentation of “the god of the nether world,” which corresponds 
with our figure, as also that upon the bottom of Teoyaomiqui, 
except that it seems as if the hands and feet, the dragon heads 
and stars, and the emblems:at the upper part have been cut oft 
in making the circular elevation. 

In “First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, page 
232, figure 53, Huitzilopochtli” corresponds with Teoyaomiqui 
of Brantz Mayer and Charnay. 

Edward S. Holden in his article “Central American Picture- 
writing” in “1st Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology” shows 
figure 56, “‘Miclantecutli, the god of hell” the same as depicted 
by Brantz Mayer. 

Holden gives an illustration, figure 53, of Huitzilopochtli, the 
god of war, which corresponds with Teoyaomiqui of Brantz 
Mayer and Charnay: Though Mayer in the text speaks of 
Huitzilopochtli, god of war, and Teoyaomiqui, his spouse, he 
speaks of the illustrations as being in the feminine gender. From 
Charnay I infer that he makes Teoyamcici masculine, while 
Holden makes Teoyaomiqui as feminine and goddess of death, 
but makes no illustration. These expressions are apt to be very 
confusing, which Holden endeavors to clear away in the follow- 
ing manner. “These three” viz: Huitzilopochtli, Teoyaomiqui 
and Miclanticutli, “were a trinity well nigh inseparable. It has 
been doubted whecher they were not different attributes of the 
same personage. In the natural course of things it would become 
differentiated into its parts, and in process of time the most im- 

ortant of the parts would each receive a separate pictorial 
illustration.” There is a decided associatton in the attributes 
war, death and hell. I also see that the idea of life, death and 
the resurrection or future state may be deduced from this, though 
the last is not very clear. 

It is not easy to conjecture, but my inference would be that 
as our specimen is so small, as compared with the other exam- 
ples of the same mentioned above, that it partakes of the nature 
of a householdgod, with power to protect from evil spirits. The 
position or attitude of the figure is one which tends to show its 

3 
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complete control of the evil spirits, and the sun and stars indicate 
to me the universality of that power. 


It is well known that the sun in particular was an object of 
worship by all the people from the Rio Grande to Peru, and 
that temples and altars were erected for the performance of the 
religious rites and sacrifices. The famous Temple of the Sun 
at Cuzco, and despoiled by Pizzaro and his vandals, had in it a 
most magnificent golden representation of the sun. Where 
sun worship exists there also will be found the worship of the 
moon and stars as subsidiary deities, and doubtless inadvertently 
contributing to the idea of the Triune God. 

Respectfully submitted, ' 
A. C. W. Bescuer, M. D. 
523 South Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE WORSHIP OF PRIAPUS AMONG THE INDIANS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


Doubtless it is not generally known, if at all, that the abo- 
rigines of this province from time immemorial, and to some 
extent to this day, are worshipers of Priapus, which is 
known amongst them, not as Baal Peor, or Peor Aphis, but by 
the name of Slo-caw, and is worshiped as the giver of fertility by 
married women. Their mode of worship partakes of at least 
two different forms. First, like the native women of Hindoostan, 
a lingam, a representation of the male generative organs, is 
suspended on their bosom by a band or strip of deer skin 
fastened around their necks and worn in the same manner as the 
cross (the wearing of which had the same origin) is worn at the 
present day by women who uphold the tenets of the Romish 
church. 

The Hindoo women wear lingams of gold, our aborigines 
are ignorant of the metals more than of burnt clay, which the 
following will prove. A few years ago, while engaged opening a 
burial mound, I found what appeared to be a female skeleton 
with part of a lingam of burnt clay by the skull. Entire ones of 
the same material are not infrequently found in anciert and 
modern groves on the mainland, showing that they had been 
worn by the deceased. 

The second mode is to carry on their person little images rep- 
resenting the sexual act. These little images may be carved 
out of wood or stone, or of printed calico, clippings from the 
wife’s dress. I have not as yet found any of these representa- 
tions depicted on their houses, dishes, canoes, or on their col- 
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umns, ancient or modern, except the family pipe, which had 
them carved on the pipe stem. As for the calico ones, the 
following will show how they are made and used. Lately a 
newly married Indian woman came to my house in order to buy 
a quantity of apples. After she had left, I found where she 
stood, lying on the floor, a strange little package, which, after an 
examination, I found to be two little calico images, male and 
female, bound together, in the act of begetting new life, by a lock 
of her long black hair. While taking her purse from her pocket 
in order to pay for her apples, she, unknown to herself, had 
withdrawn her images along with it. Having long suspected 
that this form of worship still lingered amongst these people, I 
knew what I had found as soon as I picked it up. 

Next day a young man of the tribe, named Chin-a-muck, came 
along, to whom I showed my find, telling him how it came into 
my possession. When he saw it he said, “ Why, that is a Slo- 
caw.” She, like many other married women, carried them in 
order that they may be fruitful, and secure their husband's affec- 
tion. He further said that long ago every married woman 
carried one for that purpose, and a few still carry them. As 
soon as he got home he told what I had found, and directly a 
woman named Sam-a-will came and begged me to give her the 
Slo-caw that she might return it to its owner, who was not 
only ashamed of her lose, but would never be happy while it 
was in possession of a stranger. So out of pity I returned it. 

By this you will see that people in this far off isle of the ocean 
have religious ideas akin to their sisters in other and better 
known lands. 

Before I finish this paper, permit me to say a few words on 
the name. “Slo-caw,” as far as my knowledge of the word 
extends, seems to be “ Life-giver.” “Caw,” amongst the Haidh 
tribes, is the female organ of generation; amongst the Simshean 
tribes it is the male organs; amongst the Thlinkeet (Klinggate), 
of Southern Alaska, it signifies a state of being after death. 
This Kee-wuk-caw is life above, while See-wuk -caw is life below, 
or in the trees, Brave warriors, and all those who do good 
deeds, go to the former at death, while worthless cowards go to 
the latter after death—that is, they remain in the forest until 
they atone for their misdeeds, when they also go to Kee-wuk-kaw. 

Victoria, B, C James Deans. 

fe) 


PHENIS LAWS. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

May not Phenis laws be the result of fashion? and may not 
contact promote regularity. 

The Dakota has four principal dialects, The Santee, Yank- 
ton and Titon, have grown up under the influence of constant 
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contact. The Assinniboin has grown up under the influence of 
entire separajion, this part of the tribe having been separated 
and hostile for centuries. Every hd of the Santee becomes kd 
in Yankton and gl in Titon. Every d of both Santee and Yank- 
ton becomes | in Titon. Other phenis laws between these dia- 
lects exist with the same freedom from exception. On the 
contrary, the diversities in pronunciation between the Yankton 
and Assinniboin dialects are of an extremely irregular character. 
In this case the reason is evident. The Dakotas take great 
pride in conforming to local customs, and when a new variation 
is started in a band the members of that band are kept regular 
in it, by contact with those from whom this variation distin- 
guishes them. Why suppose that these laws arise from some 
inscrutable cause, when the desire a community feel to imitate 
a popular individual, and the pride of village, band, and tribe 
customs are sufficient to account for their origin. 
A. W. WILLIAMs. 
Rock Island, IIl., Oct, 1887. 





MR. WYMAN’S COPPER IMPLEMENTS. 


Et prior aeris erat, quam ferri, cognitus usus.—LUCRETIUS V, 12 86. 
Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


The noblest specimen of a copper too] in existence, so far as 
known, is in the possession of Mr. Walter Wyman, of Evanston, 
Illinois. This superb implement is no less than forty inches in 
length and weighs seven pounds. It is shaped like a marlin- 
spike, and is wrought with wonderful grace and symmetry. It 
may be styled a double-ender spear, for each extremity of it is 
pointed in an identical manner. It is an article of the same 
type with one in the cabinet of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society in Madison,—a curiosity much admired, but which meas- 
ures no more than fourteen inches. The Madison gem was the 
baby figure of a giant mass at length to come at large. 

Could the shorter relic have been a dagger? and the longer 
one a spear? or were both intended for pacific uses as well ?— 
“contrived a double debt to pay?” Conjectures as to the final 
cause of their shape will be welcome to the writer and to TEE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. Who will pluck out the heart of their 
mystery ? 

Mr. Wyman’s unique monster was discovered about seven 
miles west of Peshtigo, Wisconsin. Lumbermen had cut down 
a pine more than six feet in diameter. Years afterward a stump 
extractor was brought there to fit the land for cultivation, and in 
tearing out the roots of the pine the copper bar was brought to 
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light. What other remains were there discovered, I have not 
ascertained. The metal is only sliglitly corroded, and to some 
observers will seem to have been cast, but to more, perhaps, to 
have been rolled between flat stones. 

Mr. W. has another treasure-trove in some respects still more 
note-worthy than his spear, though that in comparison with 
others is as gigantic as that of the Philistine, huge “as a weav- 
er’s beam.” It is nothing less than the kit of copper tools— 
thanks to which a pre-historic artisan was thoroughly furnished 
for his work,—a complete list. 

A halfbreed squaw, while traversing a wooded swamp near 
Port Brady (Sault St. Marie), treading as she thought on a mossy 
clod or hummock, saw it burst beneath her foot. Looking into 
the matter she perceived that she had broken open a bag of 
twenty-five copper utensils——most of them each sai generis. 
The metal, oxoidizing, had permeated the .inclosing bag and 
given the mass the color of verdigris. The copperized cloth 
which she neglected to preserve would have been of more inter- 
est than any one of the tools it contained. The only remnant of 
such pre-historic cloth I have seen, covering part of a chisel in 
the Davenport museum, makes that copper worth more than its 
weight in gold, and is itself eternised by the copper which has 
infiltrated into every thread of its warp and woof. The gem and 
the setting, each bears witness to the other. 

Our Madison treasury of coppers, acquired in 1875, was one 
of the earliest in the country or out of it. In the number of 
articles—more than 200,—in their size, variety of style. and 
workmanship—it claims to stand still in the front rank. But its 
managers, for the love of new light on the copper-age, would be 
glacl to see it to-day outranked by. a dozen collections, all tend- 
ing, like its own gatherings, to illume “The dark backward and 
abysme of time. 

J. D. Butter. 





THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


Editorial. 


GEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY AND ABORIGINAL HIS- 
TORY.—HOW ARE THEY RELATED? 
We present with this number as a frontispiece, a picture of 


Buffaloin 1812 and several wood-cuts illustrative of the geological 
structure of the region subsequent to the glacial period. Our ob- 
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Section of the strata along the Niu- 
gura River, trom Lake Ontario to the 
Falls. 
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ject in using 
these cuts is 
to show the 
connection 
between the 
modern _his- 


4 tory and the 


prehistoric 
times. The 
location ofthe 
city is worthy 
of notice. The 
chain of the 
Great Lakes 
may be said 
to end here, 
especially if 
we consider 
Lake Ontario 
as the broad- 
ening of St. 
Lawrence riv- 
er. Itis also 
near the head- 
waters of the 
Ohio River. 


The drain- 
age of the 


+ eastern half of 
the Mississip- 


pi valley com- 
mences ‘ear 
this point. The 
drainage of 
the St. Law- 
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rence valley also commences at the foot of the falls of Niagara. 
The water runs both ways. 


One may trave] by railroad 
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from Buffalo 
to Duluth and 
not get be- 
yond the 
chain of lakes 
which have 
their outlet 


“| here. One can 


travel from 
Buffalo to Cin 
cinnati, and 
from Cincin- 
nati to New 
Orleans, and 
not get be- 
yond the wa- 
ter of the river 
which has its 


Ss} Source near 


here. These 
geographical 
features of the 
locality must 
be taken into 
the account 
when we con- 
sider the ab- 
original _his- 
tory of the 
country. The 
frontis piece 
gives to us 
the terminus 
of that his- 
tory, for the 


war of 1812 may be said to have marked the end of the aboriginal 
occupation of this whole region. The beginning of aboriginal his- 
tory cannot be ascertained, but the course of the history may be 
understood if we take into account the different factors which are 
at our hands. We propose to consider the relation of the aborig- 
inal history to the geographical and topographical features of 
the country, ‘aking the frontispiece as a text for the subject. 

Our first point will be as to the geological structure of the 
country: Geologically considi red the region is somewhat re- 
markable, (1). The Niagara gorge has worn back from 
Queenstown, a distance of about twenty miles, The majority 
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of this distance, or the distance from Queenstown, was worn 
before the glacial period. Subsequent to that period the wear 
has been from the Whirlpool up, a distance of about two and 
one-half miles. There is an old channel through which the 
lakes formerly flowed, situated about ten miles east of 
Buffalo. This channel was filled up during the glacial period, 
and a new out-let was found. The time which it has taken for 
the Falls to wear up from the mouth of the channel to the 
present point, according to Prof. Pohlman, would be about 7,000 
years. In a letter from Prof. G. F. Wright, he says: 
“As to the Niagara gorge, there is not much to be added to the 
articles I published four years ago in the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
in the American Jourual of Science, except that we now know 
more definitely, the rate of erosion. The evidence is not conclu- 
sive that much of the gorge above the Whirlpool is preglacial. 
The Niagara river did not run there in preglacial times. So, 
whatever was eroded, was by a smaller stream. Gilbert, however, 
is confident that 7,000 years is abundant time for the recession 
of the gorge all the way from the escarpment at Lewiston to the 
present falls.” Prof. Wright has furnished a cut (Fig. 1) which 
was used in his work on Science and Religion, which shows the 
relation of the gorge to the action of the glacier. This makes 
the date of the glacial period much later than was at first sup- 
posed, 

(2). The terminal moraine. (Fig. 2.) The rivers which 
flow into Lake Erie all turn westward, that is, after they reach a 
point about ten miles from the mouth. This shows that during 
the glacial period the flow of the water was toward t>« west, 
and the outlet was near Toledo, The Maumee and the Wabash 
rivers were the channels at thattime. Buffalo, Toledo and Chi- 
cago are situated at points where, during the glacial period, the 
water flowed in different directions. The effect of the geolog- 
ical changes during that period was to obstruct the channels and 
send the water in the opposite direction, northeast instead ot 
southwest. Buffalo has changed places with Chicago. It is at 
the foot of the lakes instead of the head, whereas, before the 
glacial period, Chicago was at the foot and Buffalo at the head. 
This is the first point. 

II. The geographical feature during the prehistoric times, next 
comes up for notice. The early maps show the condition of the 
country during this time. Ist, let us consider the portages, 
There was one portage from Lake Erie to Chatauqua lake. 
Another from Lake Erie at Erie, to the French Creek, near 
Waterford, Pa. It was used by the French, hence the name. 
Another portage existed between the Cuyahoga River and the 
Tuscaroras near Akron, and the Scioto near Upper Sandusky. 
These portages made it easy for the natives to cross over from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio River, and it is probable that there was 
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considerable travel between the two regions. Still, the prehis- 
toric works indicate that one class of people dwelt on the shore 
of the Great Lakes and another class called par excellence, the 
Mound builders on the Ohio River, and the headwaters and the 
tributaries to it. The portage between the Wabash and the 
Maumee was about six miles long. Another portage existed 
between the Kankakee and the St Joseph Rivers near South 
Bend, and another between the Des Plaines and the Chicago 
river near Chicago. The last two portages were extensively 
used by the French, and were very useful in giving access to 
the old Indian villages at Cahokia and Kaskaskia. At the 
opening of history, certain tribes were located on the rivers be- 
low the portage. The Illinois on the river which bears their 
name; the Miamis on the Wabash and Miami rivers; and the 
Shawnees, Wyandots, and Delawares on the rivers which flow 
into the Ohio in the State of Ohio. 

2. These geographical features had an effect on tribal boundaries. 
The three states, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio mark the residences 
of three chiet tribes of Indians. Buffalo was near the dividing 
line which separated the six nations of Iroquois from the three 
great tribes of the Algonquins. New York was the residence of 
the Iroquois. Pennsylvania was occupied by different Algon- 
quin tribes, the Susquehannas being the most numerous. 

Wisconsin was occupied by the Winnebagos and Michigan by 
the Pottowatomies. These five states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, were the habitats of different tribes, 
the tribes being hemmed in by certain geographical features, 
mainly by the rivers and lakes which formed boundaries for 
them as well as for the later inhabitants. The present political 
divisions are remarkably conformed to physical boundaries and 
at the same time are quite similar to the old tribal residences and 
perhaps to the habitats of those aboriginal occupants called 
Mound-builders. 

3. The effect of the geography of the country upon the 
Mound-builders is next to be considered. On this point we have 
to study the prehistoric earthworks as evidence. It is remarka- 
ble that there is such a correlation between the earthworks and 
the geographical features. 

It is acknowledged by archeologists that the Mound-builders 
of the valley of the Ohio were quite different from the Mound- 
builders of New York state and the other localities which border 
on the Great Lakes. The dividing line between the massive 
works of the Ohio Mound-builders and those of the northern 
nations is supposed to be along the line of the watershed. The 
4Ist parallel of latitude being situated on that watershed may be 
considered the dividing line, though the real line is between the 
40th and 41st. Some have supposed that the old Mound- 
builders dwelt on the lower or southernmost terminal moraine 
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while the later hunter tribes dwelt onthe upper or northern ter- 
minal moraine, and they havedrawn conclusions as to the period 
of occupation of the older Mound-builders as if they had com- 
, menced 
m! en ea their res- 
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t ui i ua this re- 
Hilt | Mi IN) lk Wiig gion. This 
Ly alt fe seems prob 
1) Psebt il" Ae) able, but 
Pitt ik we should 
be more in- 
clined to 
look for the 
traces of an 
earlier peo- 
ple than 
the Mound 
builders as 
the aborig- 
inal occup- 
ants during 
this earliest 
period. The 
probability 
is that we 
shall find 
three class- 
es of tok: 
ens; first, 
those of the 
later Indi- 
ans who 
“3. overran the 
country subsequent to the Mound-builders; second, the people 
who built the mounds and earthworks of the Ohio valley; third, 
the paleolithic race who preceded the so-called Mound-builders 
and who may be supposed to have left their tokens in the gravel 
beds of this region, 


4. The relation of the topography to paleolithic man. It 
might be expected that paleolithic relics would be numerous 
in this region, but up to the present date they are conspicuous 
by their absence. The nearest approach to the discovery of 
paleolithic man in this region is that for which Dr. C. C. Abbot 
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claims the credit. His finds were at the extremity of the same 
moraine, but they were on the Atlantic coast and not in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. (Fig. 3.) Miss F. E. Babbit claims that she has 
a s found paleo- 
4Y lithic relics in 
M in nesota. 
These finds 
were found, 
however, on 
the other side 
of the Missis- 
sippi river 
near River 
Falls. ( Fig. 
4.) The re- 
gion which is 
contained be- 
tween Buffalo 
and Chicago 
ought to yield 
a great many 
paleolithic rel- 
ics, but so far 
none have 
been found. 
III. Anoth- 
er evidence of 
the effect of 
we] Geography up- 
<4 on the abor- 
+ iginal history 
“is shown by 
/ * |the condition 
é-x ov Fool of the Jndian 
NW ll tribes. 
"Omcate * 1. Early mi- 
grations as af- 
Fra. 4. fected by the 
geography of thecountry, It is largely a matter of conjecture 
as to what direction the Indians followed in their mi- 
grations. Authors are divided on the subject. Some 
maintain that they all came from the Northwest, but 
some of them continued their migrations until they reached 
the Atlantic coast, and then there began to be reflex wrve. The 
Delawares have a tradition that they migrated from the west in 
company with the Iroquois, and they came in contact with the 
Alleghewi, who were dwelling on the Ohio river, and overcame 
them. The Dakotas, on the contrary, have a tradition that their 
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ancestors migrated from the East, and that they were the mound 
builders of Ohio. Certain writers, such as Judge C. C. Baldwin, 
maintain that the Dakota and Cherokee languages are similar, 
and other writers maintain that the Cherokees and the Alleghe- 
whis were the same people. ilere then we have cross lines for 
migration, the] Dakotas from the East and the Delawares from 
the West. The Delawares reached the Atlantic coast. The 
Dakotas are said to have come from the Atlantic coast. There 
is nothing in the geography of the country to contradict either 
of these traditions. Two great stocks of languages are repre- 
sented by the Dakotas and the Delawares,. The Iroquois differs 
from the Delawares, but is supposed to be somewhat akin to it, 
As to the other tribes, the Shawnees, Ottawas, Miamis, Mascou- 
tens, they are all Algonquin. Mr. Horatio Hale says that “the 
evidence of language and to some extent that of tradition leads 
to the conclusion that the course of migration of the Indian 
tribes was from the Atlantic coast westward and southward. The 
Huron-Iroquois tribes had their pristine seat on the lower St. 
Lawrence. The traditions of the Algonquins seem to point to 
Hudson’s Bay and the coast of Labrador. The Dakota stock 
had its oldest branch east of the Alleghanies and on the Caro- 
lina coast. Thus we have three points: the Hudson's Bay, for 
the Algonquins; the Ohio river, for the Dakotas; and the St. 
Lawrence, for the Iroquois. So far as the geography of this 
region is concerned, we should say that they were natural lines 
of migration. Of course, this does not settle the point as to the 
source of these tribes. We judge, however, that they migrated 
south, but cannot tell whether they entered the continent from 
the northeast or from the northwest. They may have come 
from both directions, one stock from Europe and the other from 
Asia, 


2. As to the Mound-builders’ migrations, we know little; but it 
seems plausible that they followed the same lines if they were not 
the same people. We quote Mr. Horatio Hale: “ Every known 
fact favors the view that during a period which may be roughly -° 
estimated at between one and two thousand years ago, the Ohio 
valley was occupied by an industrious population of some In- 
dian stock, which had attained a grade of civilization similar to 
that now held by the Village Indians of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona ; that this population was assailed from the north by less 
civilized and more warlike tribes of Algonquins and Hurons, 
acting ina temporary league, similar to those alliances which 
Pontiac and Tecumseh aftewards ralliedagainst the white colon- 
ists ; that after a long and wasting war the assailants were victo- 
rious ; the conquered people were in a great part exte:minated ; 
the survivors were either incorporated with the conquering tribes 
cr fled southward and found refuge among the nations whieh 
possessed the regions lying between the Ohio valley’ and the 
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Gulf of Mexico; and that this mixture of races has largely 
modified the language, character, and usages of the Cherokee 
and Choctaw nations. 


3. The location of the Indian tribes as related to the geography 
of the country. The Iroquois were situated in the state of New 
York. With lake Ontario andthe St, Lawrence on the north, lake 
Champlain and the Hudson river on the east, the Alleghany 
mountains on the south, lake Erie and Niagara river on the 
west, they were as secure as if surrounded by a wall of ada- 
mant. The different tribes were located around the smaller 
lakes, which still bear their names—Cayuga, Seneca, etc. The 
power of the Iroquois was owing to their confederacy; but their 
confederacy was in part owing to their circumscribed limits as 
well as to kinship. After the advent of the whites the Iroquois 
adopted the use of firearms and so carried great dismay into the 
tribes of the interior. They were first conquerors over the 
Eries; next the Hurons came under their ban; after that the 
Illinois tribes were attacked by them. The Delawares and other 
tribes south of them were subjugated, made women as they 
called it, and sent over into Ohio for refuge and settlement. The 
Susquehanahs were always in conflict with them, but endured 
longer than the other tribes. It is interesting to study the old 
maps and see how rapidly the Iroquois territory grew under the 
patronage of the English and the power of firearms which they 
furnished them. First, New York State 1s Iroquois territory ; 
second, Ohio is the place where they hunt buffalo, and Upper 
Canada is the place where they hunt beaver, third, the Illinois 
territory is claimed as belonging to the Iroquois by the right of 
conquest; last of all, the Iroquois land-claims extend on the 
English maps down both sides of the Mississippi river to its very 
mouth, leaving only the portions occupied by the Cherokees 
and Choctaws as land belonging to any other tribes. The his- 
tory of the exploration of this region shows how rapidly the 
Iroquois extended their conquests: Champlain found the 
Iroquois in the state of New York, and the Hurons on the lake 
that bears their name. LaSalle found the Iroquois in New 
York, but the Hurons were in deadly fear of them, and the Illinois 
were fleeing from the villages burned by them. 


A little later the missionaries on Lake Superior found fugi- 
tives from all the western tribes, Miamis, Illinois and Kickapoos 
on Lake Superior, while the Hurons were in a hiding place on 
the Black River, and Wisconsin was the refuge for nearly all the 
tribes which had been dislodged by the Iroquois. The geogra- 
phy of the country will explain how this could be. There were 
stormy lakes, and open prairies, and long distances between the 
Iroquois and these hiding places, and yet, each tribe seemed 
anvious to place some other tribe between them and their deadly 
foes. 
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4. Changes in the tribes will next be considered. 

The war of 1812 marked an era in the history of the Mississippi 
valley. Four wars preceded it: That of 1750; the French and Indian 
war; Pontiac’s conspiracy in 1760; the Revolutionary war in 
1776, andthe war in 1790. General George Washington lived 
through all four of these wars. He was associated with General 
Braddock in the first, was commander-in-chief in the third and 
was chief magistrate in the fourth. The history of these four 
wars from the aboriginal side has never been written. Great 
changes among the Indian tribes resulted from them. These 
were more powerful than geographical lines, but there were 
geographical questions which should be taken into the account. 

The Delawares fled across the mountains and iodged in 
Ohio. Tne Hurons fled up the lakes and found refuge in Wis- 
consin. The Potowatomies fled across Lake Michigan and 
were found in eastern Wisconsin. The Foxes fled up the lakes 
to Green Bay, and then crossed the portage into the Wisconsin 
and down the Wisconsin to the mouth of the Rock. Pontiac 
gathered tribes from all this region down the lakes and up the 
rivers, and thought to hurl them upon the white settlers; but 
the war of 1760 settled that contest. The rendezvous was at 
Detroit, but the war was all along the borders. In the war of 
1790 there was a rally of the Western tribes, but the geography 
is not so conspicuous as in the previous war. 

The Ohio river is the line along which the native races seem to 
have migrated from time immemorial. We have given this brief 
sketch of the progress of eveuts during prehistoric times. We 
have, first, the glacial period, at which time we suppose that there 
were no inhabitants in the region. Second, “paleolithic” man is 
supposed to have overran this valley. Third, the Mound-build- 
ers next came. The date of their coming and the length of their 
sojourn are unknown. There may have been several successive 
tribes or races of Mound-builders. Fourth, the Indians of Algon- 
quin stock occupied the territory. The war of 1812 closed the 
aboriginal! history. 


vay 
U 


SPOOL ORNAMENTS AND EAR-RINGS. 


The discovery of spool ornaments by Prof. Putnam in the 
mounds of Ohio has brought up the question as to their object 
and use. It appears that they were very extensively used by 
the aboriginal tribes of America. (1) They seem to have been 
common among the Mound-builders, as spool ornaments resem- 
bling these have been found in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Ten- 
nessee as well as in Ohio. (2) Ear ornaments were common 
also among the Pueblo tribes, as every portrait of them shows. 
(3) Ear-rings were very prominent ornaments among the civil- 
ized tribes, such as the Aztecs, the Yucatecs and other tribes of 
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Central America. Ear ornaments were woin by the Peruvians, 
as every representation will prove. The unity of the American 
races cannot be proven 

by this circumstance, and 

yet the use of an orna- 

ment which was so sim- 

ilar in all parts of Amer- 

ica would favor the idea 

of acommon source. It 

does not seem probable 

all the races and tribes 

would come to this uni- 

formity by a mere pro- 

cess of development, or 

by the exercise of a nat- 

ural taste, and we are 

therefore led to ascribe 

it to a social contact and 

to the transmission of a 

custom. We trace the = 

ornament back to pre- 

historic times and find 

that it was as common 

then as at the time of 

the discovery. The sur- 

vival of a custom which was so universally observed impresses 
us as very strange, and we conclude that there must have been 
some religious motive at the basis of the whole practice, 

The religious observance is the one which interests us. With 
this thought we present a series of engravings and call attention 
to three points—first, the practice was observed very extensively ; 
second, the same ornaments‘were worn in the remote past, and 
third, that they were regarded as very sacred, 

I. We first give the cuts, which show the extent of their use. 
Some of these engravings have ap- 
peared in this magazine before, but we 
take them upatthistime to illustrate the 
point before us. We give first the cut 

of a stone pipe (Fig: 1), which was 

found in Ohio. It is now in the pos- 

session of Mr. A. E. Douglass. It will 

be noticed that in the ears are objects 

which resemble the spool ornaments. 

Were we able to take a profile view, we 

would see that these ornaments pro- 

truded beyond the ear and that they 

vidently were spools, just such spools as are found among the 
mounds, This shows that they were used by the Mound- 
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builders. The second specimen (Figs. 2 and 3) which we present 
is a vase or jar, on which a grotesque and singular portrait 
of an old man was moulded. It was found in a deep cutting in 
the Mexican National railway and deposited in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York by Dr. Robt. H. Lamborn. It is 12 inches 
, in height and a bright yellow ware 

exceedingly fine and smooth. Mr. E. 
A. Barber says of the specimen, “A 
noteworthy feature is the peculiar 
ring-shaped ear ornament, similar to 
those which occur in a clay mask 
from Central America and a unique 
| stone pipe from Ohio, both of which 
are owned by Mr. Andrew E. Doug- 
lass, of New York City. There are 
specimens which we might present 
from Peru, and still others from the 
West Indies. If our readers will take 
t the pains to look at the Smithsonian 
report for 1884, first part, and exam- 
Fie ine the sculptured faces from Guate- 
mala, they will find these spool ornaments in five of the figures 
presented. In one of the figures is the portrait of an old man 
resembling the one just given from Mexico. In two ofthe figures 
there is another ornament which reminds us of the Mound- 
builders. The cap on the head resembles the pottery relic which 
is generally supposed to have been used for the purpose of 
mouldingand'smooth- 
ing the outside of the 
vases. This merely 
rests upon the top of 
the head as if it were 
intended for a symbol 
rather than a cover- 
ing. It shows that the 
same relics were in use 
by different tribes and 
in different countries, 
and that the same 
rude utensils which 
were in common use 
among the primitive 
Mound-builders Fie 
afterward became into ornamental and symbolic and were worn 
as badges, very much as the compass and the square of the 
Masons are worn as the badges of their craft. 


II. This brings usto the use of the spool ornament as a 
religious symbol in the prehistoric times. 
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Prof. Putnam informs us that these spools were found by him 
folded in the hands of the skeletons, or in such positions relative 
to the skeletons as to show that they were sacred. The same 
thing is proven by the sculptured images which have been found. 

We present a cut (Fig. 4) of a Mound-builder’s pipe. It will 
be noticed that there are two ornaments upon this pipe, one, 
the projection above, resembling a horn, and the other, a _projec- 
tion at the side which reminds us of an ear-ring or a spool.. In 
the next figure we find a rude idol which 
came from one of the Gulf States. (Fig. 
5.) This has also the same projections, 
showing that they were symbols in that 
region though the imitation of them is 
quite imperfect. There is a figure of an 
idol or human face among the cuts de- 
scribed by Dr. Chas. Rau. It isa.slab 
on which is ahuman head. The head is 
surrounded by knife bladec, but on the 
head is a peaked cap which resembles 
the cap worn by the Calmucs, which is 
very close-fitting and runs to a point. 
Below the cap on either side of the face 
is a large ear with an ear-ring which 
reminds us of the spool ornaments of 
_ the Mound-builders. (Fig. 6.) This 
= == slab is from Tuspan, Mexico. This slab 

Fia. 5. was evidently symbolic, as_ the knife 
blades plainly show. Probably the cap and the ear-rings 
were also symbols. If 
there was any doubtas to 
the symbolic use of the 
ear-ring, we should say the 
next figure would dispel 
the doubt. (Fig. 7.) This 
is a picture of the sacrificial 
stone. The ear ornaments 
in two of the figures on this 
stone are very prominent. F 
They were probably badges 
of office corresponding to fF 
the feather head-dress. It Fist 
will be noticed, also, from (-e{: 
examining the idol pillars 
at Copan that there are 
large projecting ears upon 
either side of the face in at 
least two of them, and al- Fia. 6. 
though the ears have no spool ornaments in them, we judge that 
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the extension of the ears was on purpose to represent them as in 


a sense sym- 
bolic. These 
idol pillars 
may be seen 
in [HE ANTI- 
QUARIAN, Vol. 
VII, pages 


204 and 206.§ 


These are all 
ancient speci- 
mens, and 
they show 
that this spool 
ornament was 
a sacred sym- 
bol among 
nearly all the 
native tribes 
in the prehis- 
toric times. 
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III. Asto the religious significance 
of the spool ornament, we must ac- 
knowledge that we are in the dark. 
There is an idol, which was found 
in Mexico, in which the spool ornament 
is found in the ear, while serpents form 
the fringe of the garment. This figure 
(Fig. 8) is taken from Biart’s history of 
the Aztecs, published by Jansen & Mc- 
Clurg. It is an idol representing death, 
called Miquiztli. It has a skull for a 
head, but on either side of this skull is 
a projecting ear with a spool ornament 
in the ear. The figure has also two 
round spots in the palms of the hands, 
which are held up and out as if to ex- 
hibit the spots. It is evident that there 
was something symbolic about the ear- 
ring in this idol, The statue was found 
near Tehuacan, Mexico. There is a 
statuette of terra-cotta in the museum of 
Trocadero, Paris, which was also found 
near Mexico, which has an ear ornament 
resembling this, but an elaborate head- 
dress in which the folds of a serpent seem 
to be placed above the head, and the 
mouth has a large ring representing pro- 
jecting lips with the teethin center of the 
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ring, as if the intention was to make both the ear and the mouth 
symbolic. This statuette is Quetzacoatl; the great divinity of 
the Mexicans. We have in this a hint of as to the significance 
of the ornament. It would seem as if the organs of sense were 
designed to represent personal attributes among the civilized 
races. Possibly the germ of this thought is to be recognized 
among the Mound-builders. The ear was the organ by which 
the soul could have intercourse with the outer world, and per- 
haps the ear ornament was preserved and placed along with the 
skeleton as a sign that the skeleton was to be visited by the soul. 
again. In that case the spool ornament would resemble the 
pieces of jade which were placed upon the tongue of the de- 
ceased among the Mexicans as a charm and as a sign so the 
spool may have been placed in the hands and near the heads of 
the Mound-builders as a sign. 





FRAUDULENT POTTERY RELICS. 


Nore By THE Epitor :—The drawings which were sent to the 
editor by Dr. Beecher, were sent to Mr. E. A. Barber and were 
by him presented to the members of the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia for inspection, and were pro- 
nounced by all who saw them to be frauds. It is not at all 
strange that Dr. Beecher was deceived by these articles, espec- 
ially as he had but a brief opportunity of studying them. There 
are pottery vases in the museums of Natural History in New 
York, about which the culators are somewhat doubtful. .The 
peculiarity of this collection of pottery is, that it contains Egyp- 
tian symbols, mingled with Aztec figures, which of itself would 
be sufficient to arouse suspicion. The manufacture of fraudulent 
pottery is practiced extensively in Mexico, and amateur archzol- 
ogists are likely to be deceived. We publish Dr. Beecher’s letter 
so that our readers may understand the liability to be taken in 
by such collections unless they are especially careful in ascer- 
taining thejr source. The skilled archeologists may perhaps 
detect the fraud, but it requires an eye well trained and a very 
considerable knowledge of ancient symbolism of Mexico and 
the native races as compared with that of other countries, and 
especially of the difference between ancient symbols and modern 
ornamentation. 

* 
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ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIVILIZATION OF AxciENT AMERICA.—The long-expected continuation and 
end of Dr. Gustav Bruehl’s work “Culturvelker Alt-Amerikas,” commenced in 
1875, has now appeared. The work, in its whole, forms a handsome and 
very instructive volume in octavo, containing a little over 500 close-printed 
pages (Benziger Brothers, publishers, New York and Cincinnati). Bruehl’s 
dates are all based on a careful perusal of the Spanish-American historio- 
graphers, chroniclers and ethnographers; the enumeration of the aboriginal 
monuments in the first part of the volume gives us the most complete and 
accurate statistics we have ever seen of the subject, and is mainly based on 
the reports of recent travelers and investigators sent out by various govern- 
ments. The cultured nations of America are the Mexicans, Mayas, Chibchas 
and Peruvians, and these are chiefly dealt with in the volume before us; but 
other American peoples, among which we perceive a mental development 
of no mean order, as the Pimas, Chiriquis and some South American tribes 
are also referred to in connection with their neighbors. The composition 
of the second part has been materially aided and advanced by the extensive 
voyages made by the author through Mexico, Yucatan and the southwest 
ot the United States. His own active explorations and investigations are 
visible on almost every page, and the accounts of the civil and military life, 
the recital of the strange and weird superstitions then prevailing, forms 
highly instructive reading. As to the clan and kinship system, and the 
social organization of all the Indians described, Dr. Brueh] follows the results 
of the modern investigations now prevalent. To give an idea of the special 
contents of the volume, it may be said that no portion of ethnography is 
excluded with the exception of somatology, racial divisions and linguistics. 
Thus we have several chapters on stone monuments, graves and earthworks; 
a chapter on graphic means and pictographs, on chronology, culture heroes, 
culture myths, and centres of civilization, physical and mental qualities of 
the cultured Indians, their garments and attire, their food-production and 
system of land tenure, their arts and trades, architecture, commerce, fairs 
and markets, their social organization and customs regarding education, 
marriage, personal names, administration of laws and justice; their weapons, 
tactics and mode of warfare, religions and worship, and, last of all, their 
mode of disposal of the dead. A copious alphabetical index closes the vol- 
ume. The German press of the United States has been unanimous in 
extolling the book in the mast complimentary manner on its appearance. 


Noxomis, the Ojibwe term for “my grandmother,” is the name which Karl 
Knortz has given to a German collection of myths and legends gathered by 
various travelers among the North American Indians (Zurich, Verlags- 
magazin, 1887, 121 pages, small octavo.) The number of Indian stories 
amounts to seventy-four, and among these we find many from the Central 
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Basin, coming from the Utes, Payutes and Shoshonis. Thethird volume of 
Powell’s Contributions has furnished some referring to the California tribes, 
others are from Texan tribes, the Sioux or Dakota, the Ojibwe, the Five 
Nations and several Eastern Algonkin tribes. The larger number of the 
stories are nature and animal myths, and many of these, probably the most 
interesting ones, refer to the creation of the universe, the earth and the 
various objects of nature. 


X1BALBa is the name of a legendary, or at least problematic ancient em- 
pire of Central America and of its capital city. The Popol Vuh contains a 
half mythic account of the wars sustained by the Quiche rulers against the 
Xibalba kings and their final triumph over them. Las Casas renders the 
name by hell, and D. de Landa translates Xibalba Okot, by: ballet of the 
demons. H. de Charencey,in a recent French treatise of fourteen octavo 
pages, examines the opinions of the former writers upon this enigmatic 
country. He thinks that it meant neither a nation nora country, but a 
city, and that the name has to be resolved into the Maya words xib, male, 
man, and baalba, domain, patrimony. The inhabitants of this locality 
belonged to what he calls the civilization of the “Oriental Toltecs,” or 
Floridians, who arrived in Central America by the Caribbean Sea, and seem 
to have been identical with the Xicalancas, “who reached there in the first 
century of our era, under the leadership of the first Quetzalcoatl, the em- 
blem of priesthood and of the beginnings of civilization.” Thus it seems 
that there is no means of escaping the mythic side of Xibalba in order to 
get a historic basis for this “air-castle”. 


Tue AusLanp, a German weekly periodical published in Stuttgart, con- 
tinues to print original reports of travelers and navigators from all parts of 
the globe. The latest numbers contain: Riedel’s account on the aborigines 
of Celebes or Topantunuasu. Life of the employes of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Sketches from Persia. C. Toeppen’s journey to the interior of 
Africa. Ascent of Cloudy Mountain in New Guinea. A feast with King 
Jaja (Western Africa). The wild tribes of the Konkan, East Indies. The 
Gaucho of Argentinia. Ivory trade. Siberia colonized by convicts. The 
Galopagos Archipelago. Grenfell’s missionary travels through the wilds of 
Africa. 





NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
A Letter from an English Lady who has Traveled in India. 

I cannot agree with Professor J. Avery as to “Om mani padme num” being 
ameaningless apostrophe. It may havea deep signification both for the Hin- 
du followers of Saiva, and for the Buddhist. As Herr Koeppen observes, it 
is quite possible that this formula may have been of Saiva origin, for the 
agate egg in the centre of the singular brass object which I purchased in 
Benares—(the great stronghold of the Saiva sect) was to them one of the em- 
blems of their religion. 

In several districts in the Himalayas, now occupied by Buddhists, this 
sentence is found inscribed.on hundreds of stones lying upon the numerous 
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manis by the wayside; I have found them in Lahout, in Spiti, and in Ludakh. 
Its applicability also to the supposed tooth of Buddha, at Kandy, struck me 
forcibly on hearing, when in Ceylon, that that precious relic is kept withina 
golden lotus flower, which is again enshrined beneath seven or eight golden 
coverings of a dome-like form—models in fact of a Buddhist tope or tumulus. 
With the votaries of that religion, Buddha is an abstract passive principle 
rather than a god, for they say he has attained Nirvana or perfect rest. 

The probable Saiva origin of this sentence receives further confirmation 
in the termination of the name which Prof. J. Avery states certain learned 
northern Buddhist monks give to one of their mythical beings—for 
Tsward or Eshwara (Lord of the world) is not an uncommon name for 
Saiva in southern India, where Vishnu also is very frequently represented 
as a blue man recliningon the folds of a snake, and from out the centre of his 
body issues the stem and the flower of the lotus, on which, born of the 
lotus flower, is a seated figure of Buddha the so-called ninth avatar or incar- 
nation of Vishnu. 

Certain dim traditions regarding the Hindu gods may still abide (in name) 
amongst the Buddhists of Western Thibet—Chinese Thibet is unapproach- 
able to the European; but I am at a loss to understand Prof. J. A.’s statement 
that the manis or stone walls with the inscribed tablets are made by them 
“in fulfillment of some vow or to secure some boon from the gods.” Does he 
mean to imply that Buddhists worship the Hindu gods—if so which? 

On three different occasions I have spent some few weeks in Lahout, at 
a place where some German missionaries have lived for years, the people 
there are Buddhists with an inteamixture of demon worship, and though 
Lahout is nearer to the plains than either Spiti or Ludukh they are not 
Hinduized as in the adjacent valley of Kulu. nor, as I have observed above, 
are they pure Buddhists, like the inhabitants of the former; but to give an 
instance of how various ideas may be adopted and adapted by primitive 
peoples, these gentlemen said that the natives of that valley not once, but 
many times, had told them that they believed Queen Victoria to be an in- 
carnation of Durga, (one of the many names for the wife of Saiva), adding 
that Buddhism is shortly to be at an end, when our sovereign will be their 
protector. 

The Buddhists have apparently borrowed from the Saivas, and the Vish- 
navas again from both; in different parts of Hindostan proper the same god 
or goddess appears with a different name and with certain different attri- 
butes; gods exist in the southern peninsula of India which are unknown in 
the central or the northern provinces. In the case under discussion, the 
Buddhists would seem to have adopted the Hindu idea, and to have placed 
the tooth of Buddha in the heart of the lotus flower instead of the piece of 
marble. The jewel to the Hindu is the oviform piece of agate, the jewel to 
the Buddhist is the tooth of Buddha. 

Veytaux, Switzerland, Sept., 1887. Harriat G. M. Murray-Ayns ey. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
THE COMMUNISTIC SYSTEM. 


This subject is now engaging the attention of ethnologists. Mr. L. H. 
Morgan in his “Ancient Society,” has advanced the idea that the commu- 
nistic system was universal among the tribes and races of America. Mr. 
Augustus F. Bandelier has taken up with the view and has carried it to great 
length. These authors both think that the communistic system existed 
among the civilized regions of America. It is owing to this system that the 
Pueblo houses were built. These houses were known to have contained at 
times a population of about 3,000; the communistic system being carried out 
by the whole colony, that is, the people had all things in common and drew 
from a common stock for their sustenance. It is supposed by these authors 
that ‘ae extensive ruins found in Guatemala and Honduras were the re- 
mains of ancient houses where the communistic system was also carried on. 
The so-called palaces of Uxmal and Palenque were communistic houses. 
Other authors have taken a contrary view. M. Desire Charnay has advoca- 
ted with much plausibility that these ancient ruins were the remains of 
palaces and temples, and that they were surrounded by temporary habita- 
tions in which the common people dwelt. Mr. Horatio Hale holds that 
even the wild tribes dwelt in separate houses and provided for their families 
separately. This seems to have been the case, certainly, with the modern 
tribes of Indians. Mr. Francis Parkman lived among the Indians for a time 
and studied their habits, but he says nothing about the communistic system. 
Mr. W. L. Beauchamp in this number of the Antiquarian states positively 
that it did not exist among even the Iroquois. -It isan interesting question, 
and one on which we shall seek for light. Of course, this thought of the 
communistic system differs from the one which relates to the clan or Gentile 
system. There is no contention in reference to that as we understand it. 
The clan system existed among all the tribes of America. It was modified 
by the customs of civilization which prevailed in Mexico, but probably ex- 
isted even there. The clan system precludes property in severalty. We 
maintain that there was no such thing in America before it was introduced 
by white men. But there might be a clan organization and a tribal owner- 
ship of land without a communistic system of living. This is the point to 
consider. We have elsewhere maintained that the village system embodied 
the clan, and that the villages were only the centers at which the clan re- 
sided, while the territory which the clan claimed, extended to certain points 
around the villages. The tribe consisted in a combination of clans, and 
each tribe would embrace a number of villages, the tribal boundaries being 
definitely fixed. The lesson which we learn from Mr. Morgan is this, that 
there were certain duties and obligations which arose from the clan system- 
These were: first, the obligation to make a common defense; second, the ob- 
ligation not to marry in the clan or gens; third, the obligation to establish 
a common burial place; fourth, the right of electing and deposing chiefs ; 
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fifth, the right of bestowing names; sixth, the right of adopting. strangers 
into the clan ; seventh, the right of attending upon religious feasts and being 
represented in the tribal counsels; eighth, the mutual rights of inherit- 
ance of the property of deceased members. All of these peculiarities may 
have belonged to the clan system, and the communistic mode of living 
exist or not, as the case might be. The contention does not radically effect 
the clan system, and the bulk of Mr. Morgan’s work remains intact. It isa 
minor point and yet it is a point vf considerable importance. Possibly tribes 
and races differ in reference to it. 

BARTRAM AND JONES ON THE Communistic System.—The system of govern- 
ment among the southern Indians, Creeks, Cherokees, etc., was similar to 
that of the Iroquois. Every town or village was guarded as an independent 
nation or tribe having its own Mico, or Chief. In the soil and in the hunt- 
ing privileges of the region each inhabitant had an equal right. Private 
property in habitations and in planting grounds was, however, conceded 
and respected. There was a public granery built and furnished by the com- 
mon labor of the tribe, stored with corn, fruits, dried fish and smoked meat. 
The Mico alone had the disposal of the corn and fruits. Every tribe had its 
boundary lines, and each nation or confederacy its own recognized territo- 
rial limits. In villages the right of personal property was scrupulously ob- 
served. All that a man earned or fashioned by his individual labor and 
industry belonged to himself, and he could dispose of it according to the 
customs and usages of his people. Every town or community had a parcel 
of land in its vicinity set apart for agricultural purposes. This was called 
the town plantation, where every family or citizen had his parcel or lot. The 
entire plantation was simply a collection of lots, adjacent the one to the 
other, and all embraced in one general enclosure. All the inhabitants, as 
one family, devoted their attention to the preparation of the ground and the 
sowing of the seed. An overseer awakened the inhabitants at daybreak, 
assembled them in the public square, and by sunrise led them ito the fields. 
“When the fruits of their labors are ripe and in fit order to gather in,” says 
Mr. Bartram, “they all, on the same day, repair to the plantation; each 
gathers the produce of his own proper lot, brings it to town, and deposits it 
in his own crib, allotting a certain portion for the king’s crib, which is called 
the king’s crib, because its contents are at his disposal, though not his pri- 
vate property ; but considered as the tribute or free contribution of the citi- 
zens of the state, at the disposal of the king— Antiquities of the Southern 
Indiana, by Chua. C. Jones, p. 61. 

Mownp Exp.orations.—The mound exploration which was conducted by 
the employes of the Peabody Museum, Dr. Charles L. Metz and Prof. F. W 
Putnam, deserve mention for several reasons, namely, they were conducted 
in a most thorough and careful manner; second, they have resulted in some 
remarkable discoveries; third, the conclusions reached are not mere hasty 
generalizations, but are inferences from facts which have come under actual 
observation. These conclusions seem to be in some respects contradictory 
ton those reached by Dr Thomas, who is in charge of the mound explorations 
of the Ethnolozical Bureau, but the reasons are given by Prof. Putnam and 
so far no particulars are given by Dr. Thomas. These conclusions may be 
summed up as follows: First, the mounds of Ohio seem to have been occu- 
pied by more than one tribe or race of Indians; their skill in ornamentation 
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and in art were superior to any known to have prevailed among the later 
tribes; cremation was practiced by the mound builders of Ohio; fourth, the 
history of the later tribes has nothing to do with that of the earlier mound 
builders of this region ; fifth, the migrations of the Indians during historic 
times are known, the migrations of mound buijders have not yet been ascer- 
tained. About eighteen mounds were explored. These contained from one 
to seven altars. Also, a large number of “flues,” or “timber tubes,” or “post 
holes,” also an immense quality of ashes and 40,000 prores. Many shell 
shell rods, copper ornaments, etc., which had been thrown into the “fires 
upon the altars,” evidently as “sacrifices” or “offerings,” during an “impor- 
tant ceremony.” 

Eighteen graves were discoverel, contajning various relics and remains. 
The graves were not made alike. In some of them were nostones. In one 
of them was a carefully built wall made from flat stones “dry laid”. In 
others flat stones were placed at the bottom. One was piled up with stones, 
300 in number. Others were basin-shaped, carefully made of flat stones, and 
no uniformity was observed in the manner of burial, some of the skeletons 
being recumbent, others in a heap. One peculiarity of burial was, however 
noticed. Several ske!etons held in the hand a spool or ear ornament made 
from copper, as if this was a very sacred talisman. In one case, eight of 
these ear ornaments were placed near the shoulder in a bunch, while an 
ear ornament was held in each hand. 


“CREMATION” took place in these altars, as was proven by the discovery 
of the burial places where the remains of the persons cremated were depos- 
ited. Burnt human bones with bits of charcoal were found placed by the 
side of a body in a grave, which was situated within the same earth wall 
which contained the altars. This is supposed to prove cremation and 
burial. Beside the body in the grave were sea shells, spool ornaments, a 
copper pin, a wooden bead, and long flint knives. 


Re ics Securep By Peasopy Museum.—The objects used in the last sun dance 
of the Sioux were secured by Miss Fletcher. Small terra-cotta “figurines’’ 
of men and women, crnaments of gold and silver and meteoric iron, dishes 
elaborately carved in stone, ornaments from shell, and thousands of per- 
forated pearls, knives of obsidian, teeth anc bones of various animals were 
gathered from the mounds ofOhio. Theseshow thatcommerce in prehistoric 
times extended to the silver and copper mines of Lake Superior, to the mica 
mines of North Carolina, also as far as to the obsidian deposits of the Rocky 
Mountains, and to the home of marine shells on the Gulf of Mexico. They 
also show a skill in ornamentation unknown to the tribes of Indians dwell- 
ing in Ohio subsequent to the period of the discovery. There were added 
during the year 1886, the Buckland collection from graves in Peru and 
Ancon; also, 300 specimens of pottery from Piura, Peru; also, the McNiel 
collection of pottery, stone implements, carved metals from ancient graves 
in Chiriqui, South America. 

The relics discovered by Dr. Stephen Bowers in a cave in the San Martin 
mountains, Los Angeles Co.. Cal., are in this museum. These consist of 33 
feather head-dresses, four to five feet long found in a basket; 45 whistles 
made from the tibiz of deer; also, 4 perforated stone hammers mounted on 
barberry handles and held fast by asphaltum; also, 14 notched and pointed 
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sticks, There were 9 baskets, 6x20 inches in diameter. The handles of the 
so-called hammers were very short and slender, and the opinion is that 
they were used either for throwing, as the African clubs were, or as the star- 
shaped stones in Peru were. 


“Two Links” from the armour of the “Skeleton in Armour,” described by 
the poet Longfellow. This was probably an Indian who lived near Fall 
River and who cut up some brass kettles and made an ornamental dress for 
himself. The “armour” had been sent to the museum at Copenhagen, and 
was supposed to be a “Northman,” but the “brass tuns” have come back to 
disprove the position. 


Farry Rines.—Mr. T. P. Blunt read before the Carodic Find club, Septem- 
ber, 1884, a paper on the “Fairy Rings.” It appears that on a high sloping 
field where the pasture is poor and pale in color, irregular rings of a darker 
green are found which are formed by a species of fungi belonging to the 
Oreades. These fungi increase in size, throwing out their rings from a com- 
mon center, and are interesting objects. The name “Fairy Rings” has been 
given to them—a name significant of Druids and their superstition. The 
Oreads were mountain nymphs, or elves, as the Dryads were oak or tree 
elves. It is supposed that the name “Fairy Rings” arose from the appear- 
ance of the fungi, which, under a glancing moon, might be taken for fairies 
pirouetting in a mystic circle, which from time immemorial has been counted 
with the rites of religion. 


Pre-HIstoRIC TREPHINING.—In the year 1868 M. Prunieres discovered a 


skull in a dolmen which had been mutilated, and thought he had discoy- 
ered one of the drinking cups with which the Gauls used to celebrate their 
victories. Dr, Paul Broca, after considerable study, concluded that these 
mutilated skulls were caused by the trephining of infants to cure epilepsy, 
and that amulets were sawed out as charms to prevent similar diseases. In 
1887 Mr. Victor Horsley delivered, a lecture on “Brain Surgery in the Stone 
Age,” in which he differed from Dr. Broca. Dr. Robert Fletcher has an 
article in the contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 5, in which 
he says that the habit of trephining exists in the South Sea islands, which are 
still in the stone age. Here a notion prevails that headache is caused by 
pressure ofthe skull on the brain, and the habit of scraping the cranium was 
the result. This, however, does not quite explain the use of the amulets. 
Perforated skulls have been fonnd in France, Belgium, Russia, Denmark, 
Poland, Portugal, Algeria, Peru, and the United States. 

Dr. Broca thinks that it was the result of a superstition about the spirit of 
disease, and that the amulets were charms against the spirit. The geograph- 
ical range of the custom is significant. Many religious ceremonies may 
be traced back to heathen superstitions and ‘prehistoric times, but this re- 
ligious right may be regarded as one of the earliest and the most widely 
distributed, though it is not certain that it can be traced to any one center. 
The transmission of the custom cannot be proven. Some have supposed 
that the priestly tonsure came from the custom of trephining. This is un- 
certain. The notion among the aborigines of America is that the soul is to 
be let out from the skull, and that a tangible mode of exit must be made. 

Among some races, the soul, once departed, is forbidden to return, lest the 
deceased should appear as a wandering ghost, and with this idea all the 
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natural vents in the body are securely closed, the mouth being tied together 
with strong cords; and perhaps this was the reason for filling the skulls, 
which had: been mutilated by cutting away amulets, with earth, and placing 
therein the amulet probably worn during life to protect the exposed brain, 
as pieces of cocoanut shell are now worn in the South Sea Islands. Among 
other races, as we have seen, free entrance and exit are provided for, by a 
hole in the tomb as well as a hole in the skull, but in both cases a distinct 
belief in spirits is expressed, though in different ways. 

A New Zoprac.—In the temple of Mithras, recently exhumed at Ostia, 
was found a Zodiac, but in which the twelve signs are represented in a novel 
manner, entirely differing from the normal succession of the months and 
seasons. 

Ar Cucuteni, among a late find of clay vessels and utensils, silver and 
bronze rings and knives, bones, etc., were discovered a number of clay idols. 


Brass Kerrie Founp in A Mounp.—Some time ago an old farmer living 
near the Illinois river, on Bee creek, while plowing over an ancient mound 
that stood in the field, struck something that injured the point of his plow. 
Several times had this happened and the old gentlemen determined to remove 
the obstacle. Commencing to dig on the top of the mound the stone was 
soon brought to view, and proved to be a large flat slab of limestone, which, 
on being shoved from its place, revealed a vault in which lay the dust of a 
skeleton. On one side lay an enormous stone axe of splendid workmanship 
and weighing nearly fifteen pounds. There weie a large number of arrow 
and spear points, with some strangely worked stones, the use of which it 
were difficult to even guess. But the most remarkable thing this old tomb 
contained is a singular vessel made of copper and of size to hold nearly two 
quarts. The vessel has a nicely fitting cover, and is hammered together with 
the most exquisite skill. Wrapped around the vessel of copper is a mass of 
fabric, woven or knitted of different material. The vessel, when lifted out 
from its place in the matting, is seen to be much eaten away by oxidization, 
but is in fair condition. On the top of the copper is riveted a bent piece of 
copper, in which is riveted’a stout copper ring. This curious vessel contained, 
besides some dust, three curious stones all highly polished, one blue, like 
opal, one dark green and of obsidian, one reddish of jasper. These stones 
are nearly egg-shaped, being more pointed at each end. 

The old farmer and his men, excited by the discovery of these curious ob- 
jects, continued excavating in the mound, which was about ten feet in height, 
and at the base of the work came upon another structure of stone, which 
being opened disclosed, perhaps, the real mound builder. The skeleton was 
much decayed and crumbled on exposure, but from the number of fine im- 
plements found by his side must have been the grand sachem of his day. 
The implements were as follows: A pipe of stone, on which is carved an 
expressive human face; a splendid copper axe, weighing nearly a pound; 
three copper spears, nearly a foot in length and an inch in the middle; the 
remains of what was a copper breast-ornament ; a string of 86 copper beads, 
of various patterns. A curious copper implement or ornament, made to 
resemble that singular bone found only in the male coon; a mass of native 
copper apparently not designed to represent an object; an amulet of stone 
made to represent some four-legged animal; also a number of stones wrought 
for various purposes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Twentieth Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 3, No. 7, Cambridge, 
1887. 


This report contains a summary of the explorations made under the aus- 
pices of the society during the years 1885 and 1886 as follows: Ist, In Nica- 
raugua and Costa Rica under Dr. Earl Flint. 2nd, In thegravel bedsof New 
Jersey, by Dr. C.C. Abbot. 3rd, The shell heaps of Maine, under Prof. F. 
W. Putnam. 4th, Ethnological studies among the Omahas’ and Sioux, by 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 5th, Amoungthe mounds of Ohio, by Dr. Chas. L. 
Metz and Prof. F. W. Putnam. é 

As a result of Dr. Flints’ explorations the following relics were discovered. 
1st, A number of specimens of jade identical with Chinese jade, supposed 
to prove either traffic or migration from Asia. 2nd, Earthern vessels from 
mounds, and inscriptions incaves. 3rd, Human footprints in volcanic tufa, 
10 feet below the surface, near Lake Managua, supposed to prove the extreme 
antiquity of man in America. 

Three successive periods of occupation in the Delaware valley are supposed 
to be proven by Dr. Abbots exploration, that connected with glacial gravels, 
that perhaps identical with Mound Builders, and that of later Indian tribes. 
The shell heaps at Damariscotta, Maine, explored, were 30 feet high and 
several hundred feet long. 


Iowa Historical Record, July, 1887, Article on Geography and Early American 
History, by A.B. Hinslale. Dates in Geography and Early American 
History. 

Cartier discovered the St. Lawrence in 1534. In 1613 Champlain traversed 
Lake Ontario, and reached Lake Huron. In 1639 Jean Nicolet visited the 
Winnebago Indians at Green Bay. In 1659 Catholic missions on Lake Su- 
perior. In 1669 Joliet went in search of copper to Lake Superior, returning 
he passed along the north shore of Lake Erie. LaSalle discovered the Ohio 
in 1670. Joliet and Marquette reached the Mississippi in 1673. Hennepin 
ascended the Mississippi river in 1682. Detroit was occupied by the French 
in 1701. In 1750 Washington took his journey from Pittsburg to Lake Erie. 
The French had occupied all of the Northwest Territory up to this period. 


Papers af the American Histurical Association. The Louisiana Purchase in 
its Influence upon the American System, By Rt. Rev. C. F. Ropertson, D.D. 


The session of the vast territory west of the Mississippi was an accident. 
T he main object was to secure a passage through and out of the Mississippi 
river. In 1804 Meriwether Lewis and ». m. Clark started to exp'ore the 
Missouri river, to cross the Rocky Mountains and to follow the Columbia 
river to its mouth. In 1805 Capt. Zebulon Pike started up the Mississippi 
to discover its source. He reached the headwaters of the St. Peters. In 
1806 he went up the Missouri river and the Osage, crossed the Red into 
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Arkansas. In 1819 Maj. Long went up the Missouri river to the edge of the 
Rocky Mountains, ani the same year Mr. Henry Schoolcraft reached the 
sources of the Mississippi river and discovered Itasca Lake. These explora- 
tions were all subsequent to the Revolutionary war, and most of them 
subsequent to the war of 1812. In 1819 negotiatons were on foot for the 
purchase of Texas, which culminated in the Mexican war in 1849, when 
California was added to the territory. 


Papers of the American Historical Assiation, Vol. I, No. 3, History and Man- 
agement of Land Grants for Education in the Northwest Territory—Ohio, 
Indiana, Iilinois, and Wisconsin—by George W. Knight, Ph. D. 


In 1784 a bill for ascertaining the mode of locating and disposing of lands 
in the western territory wasreported to Congress. In 1786 the Ohio company 
was formed. In1786 the Northwest Territory was organized. One of the 
articles declared that religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged. This was due to the influence of Dr. Manassah 
Cutler. In the same year the Symmes purchase was made. In 1804 there 
were three land districts in the territory of Indiana—Vincennes, Kaskaskia, 
and Detroit.. In 1800 Ohio became astate. In 1805 the Indians relinquished 
their claims upon the last of the Connecticut reserve. During the same year 
the Detroit land district became the territory of Michigan. The Kaskaskia 
district become the Territory of Illinois four years later, leaving the Vin- 
cennes district to comprise the territory of Indiana, which became a state in 
1815. - In 1836 Wisconsin was detached from Michigan and became a terri- 
tory. Section 16 in all the townships of the different states was set apart 
for school purposes by the ordinance of 1787. John Cleaves Symmes con- 
tracted that one township was to be set apart for a seminary of learning. In 
1792 this was secured by law and Oxford was chosen. In 1804 a seminary 
of learning was founded in Kaskaskia land district. In 1809 the Miami 
University was chartered. In 1806 Vincennes University was established. 
In 1817 three sections of land were granted’ to the college at Detroit, but in 
1821 the “Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigania,” became the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In Wisconsin seventy-two sections were set aside in 
1838 to the University of the Territory of Wisconsin, which became estab- 
lished at Madison in 1848. Thus we have twenty-seven colleges or univer- 
sities established as a result of lands reserved by the different territories 
before they became states. The dates of the charters for the universities can 
compared with the dates of the admission and will be found as follows: 
Oxford, 1792; Ohio admitted in 1800. Vincennes, 1806; Indiana admitted in 
1816. Detroit, 1817; Michigan admitted in 1837. Wisconsin University, 
1838; Wisconsin admitted in 1848. Illinois did not secure land fora univer- 
sity until she became a state in 1848, and the funds for this did not become 
available until 1857, when the State Normal schoo! was established. 


Ohio and Archzxological and Historical Quarterly. Vol. 1, June, 1887, No. 1. 
Columbus ; 110 pp. 


A very attractive volome and an interesting table of contents. Among 
the articles are the following: 

The beginnings of the Colonial system of the United States, by I. W- 
Andrews. The Ordinance of 1787, by Wm. P. Cutler. Origin of the Ohio 
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company : Petition of officers in the continental line of the army.. Henry 
B. Curtis: A memorial address, by A. R. McIntyre. Importance of the 
study of Archzology in Ohio. by G. F. Wright. The proper method of ex- 
ploring an earthwork. Aboriginal history of Butler county, by J. P. Mc- 
Lean. Bibliography of the earthworks of Ohio, by Mrs. Cyrus Thomas. 
The Society and the Quarterly, by Geo. W. Knight. Proceedings of the 
Society for 1885. Book Notes. 

We congratulate the citizens of Ohio on having so able a quarterly. It 
is now nearly thirty years since the Philosophical Society wasestablished at 
Cincinnati, and twenty years since the Northern Ohio Historical Society 
was established, but no regular journal has been. published, the nearest to 
a periodical being The Firelands Historical Magazine. Whether Ohio is 
likely to sustain a periodical as expensive as this, remains to be seen. There 
was a time when a State Archeological Society existed in Ohio. It was 
established in 1876, and a very interesting exhibit was made by it at the 
Centennial, Col. C. Whittlesey and Prof. M.C. Read being the committee. 
The report of the Archzeological exhibit was published by the State, and is 
very valuable, now especially, as it is nearly out of print, and the cuts 
which were used to illustrate it have unfortunately been destroyed by fire. 
A pamphlet was also published by this Society, containing the address by 
Rev. S. D. Peet and an account of the organization and proceedings of the 
first meeting. This is the Society to which Gen. Brinkerhoff refers in his 
paper in.the Quarterly, and of which Prof. J. T. Short afteward became the 
secretary. It always takes personal enthusiasm and persistent devotion 
to it on the part of some one individual to make any society success- 
ful, and it may be said that the removal of one member and the death of 
another were the causes of the extinction of this society, which at first 
promised so well. The Western Reserve Historical Society has, however, 
published some very valuable tracts, mainly as the result of the persistent 
industry of Colonel Whittlesey, combined with the business energy of Judge 
C. C. Baldwin. 

Our conclusion is that a different method of conducting archeological 
studies in this country isneeded. Each locality has alittle circle of workers, 
many of them beginners, but each circle is very anxious to start a periodical 
and to gather in to it contributions from the whole country, The result is 
that no periodical can be sustained. In our humble opinion, it would be a 
much better plan to establish State Societies, and then get the legislatures 
to publish the annual reports of these societies, confining the report to 
work done by specialists in the State, and not attempting to draw from 
other States for contributions; in other words, to make the report a repre- 
sentative of the scholarship of the State as well as of the material found 
within the bounds of the State. This plan has been adopted and carried 
out successfully in Wisconsin, in Kansas, in Michigan, in Minnesota, much 
to the credit of the citizens living in these commonwealths. The State of 
Ohio, however, has three prominent centers and four historical societies, 
and it remains to be seen whether the citizens will combine on one society 
and sustain it. There is no demand for more journals, but there is ademand 
for thorough work and for published local and state reports. 
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Hours with the Bible, or the Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and 
Knowledge, By Cunnrncuam Gerke, D. D., with illustrations. New York, 
James Pott & Co., publishers, 1887. 


This work is too well known to need a review from us, but we shall speak 
of the points which will interest antiquarian readers. First we notice that 
the early chapters are devoted to the general discussion of antiquarian sub- 
jects as follows: “Ancient Ideas of God,” “Ancient Legends of Creation,” 
“The Age of the World,” “The Antiquity of Man,” “The Origin of Man,” 
“His Primitive Condition,” “The Story of Eden,” “The Flood,” “After the 
Flood,” “The Table of Nations,” “First Glimpses of National History,” “The 
Migration of Abraham,” &c. 

The author is conservative on all these points. He does not fall into spec- 
ulations about the books of Genesis as some of the Germans do. He says, 
“it is impossible for us to realize the greatness of the addition made to the 
religious knowledge of mankind by even the first chapter of scripture,” He 
draws the distinction between personality in God and a God with moral at- 
tributes, and says that “the God of Moses stands in the strongest contrast 
with all other conceptions of the divine being.” “Nor is it possible to explain 
on merely historical grounds how the Hebrews first obtained and so persist- 
ently clung to this grand first truth. Reference to a primitive religious in- 
stinct in mankind is not satisfactory. Traces of primitive revelation seem 
still to have lingered in the populations.” He recognizes primeval traditions 
in the old Chaldean records the same as Lenormant does, and refers to the 
tablets which contain these traditions. He does not, however, undertake to 
explain the relation of the historic to the prehistoric world. He leaves that 
point for specialists to discuss. There is a chapter given to Genesis and 
geology and another to the age of man upon the earth. He takes history as 
evidence and does not allow much more than 7,000 years. He refers, how- 
ever, to the traditions of the serpent and the sacred tree as confirmatory of 
Genesis but does not undertake to further explain Genesis by prehistoric 
science. He reviews the different opinions as to the location of the Garden 
of Eden, but he leaves out of the account the more recent theories in refer- 
ence to the mountains of Thibet or of the North pole being the location. As 
to the extent of the flood, he denies the universality of it, but does not 
undertake to say at what point the ark landed, or from what point the 
migration of the races set out. On this subject there are writers which are 
more advanced than Dr. Geikieand whoare perhaps as well acquainted with 
more recent investigations but “a peoples hand book to the Bible” does 
not need to contain speculations or uncertain theories on such subjects. 


How We Got Our Bible, By J. Patrerson Smytue, A. B. LL. B. London, 
Samuel Bagster & Sons. New York, John Wiley & Sons. 


Three different classes of writings are relied upon as the material from 
which bible translators must draw, first: Biblical manuscripts in the shape 
of faded parchments with square lettering containing copies of the original 
languages. Second: Ancient versions such as the Syriac translations, etc. 
Third: The writings of theancient fathers. Ofthe manuscripts the chiefare 
the Vatican, the Sinaitic and the Alexandrian, the Palympsest—called Codex 
of Ephraem—and the Uncials about one hundred in number. The Vatican 
manuscript has been known for nearly 500 years. The Sinaitic was discov- 
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ered in 1844. The Alexandrian arrived in England in 1628. Thege are the 
chief authorities of the versions the Syriac which was in use fifty years after 
the New Testament was written. The Latin Vulgate which was prepared by 
St. Jerome towards the end of the 4th century, Of the early christian writers 
we have the epistle of Barnabas; the epistle by Clement; tre shepherd of 
Hermas; Polycarp’s epistles; and apologies by Justin Martyr. These date back 
so near to times of Christ as to be called apocryphal books. 

It is said that if the New Testament should be destroyed, yet there are 
quotations enough in the writings of the early fathers to restore it com- 
pletely. This little book treats briefly of these subjects. It also refers to the 
different English versions, such as Wycliffe,s, 13878; Tindale’s, 1524; Cover- 
dale’s, 1535; The Genevan, 1560,and The Bishop’s Bible, in 1568. Specimens 
of the type used in these Bibles are given in the book. It is an excellent 
hand book, and will be sought for by all who want to know about the dif- 
ferent manuscripts and versions. 


Old Testament Characters, By CunninGHAM GerxKig, D. D. James Pott & Co., 
New York, 1886, 484 pages. 


The study of Old Testament characters in the light of Archeology and 
ancient history is the object set before the author in this book, and he has 
succeeded in throwing into the narrative many new and interesting facts. 
It is composed of a series of short essays or chapters containing pen portraits 
of nearly all the prominent characters of the Bible. Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahab, is portrayed in vivid colors. We should have been glad to have 
learned a little more about Baal worship, but the choracter of the daughter 
of a priest of Baal illustrates the point, for “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The Jewish worship never produced such a character as Jezebel, 
but it did produce such women as Ruth, the Moabitess, and Esther, the 
beautiful queen. Bible writers seem to dwell upon the contrasts as if to 
commend the religion which had been handed down from the fathers by 
such shining marks. We occasionally find in history such contrasts, but 
here we have the cause. The different characters are owing to the different 
faiths or religious beliefs. 


Biblical Topography, by Rev. GzorcE Raw.inson, M. A.. New York. James 
Pott & Co.; 1887. 141 pages. 


The points considered in this little book are, first, The site of Paradise ; 
second, The Early Cities of Babylonia; third, The Chief Cities of Ancient 
Assyria; fourth, Elam its Chief City and its Chief River ; fifth, Cities Con- 
nected with the History of Abraham; sixth, Egyptian Sites Zoan, Pythom, 
Memphis, Thebes, Migdol, Syene. 

The treatment of the subject is of a popular cast, including the arguments 
pro and con for the location of Eden and a resume of the latest views and 
discoveries in reference to the cities and geographical localities mentioned 
in the Bible. Much of the same material may be found in the large works 
on the history of the different countries, and considerable new material 
which has not found its way into this book may be found in the various 
journals which treat of the Archeology of the East, still the book is a 
great aid to the Bible student, and will be sought for eagerly on account of 
the reputation of the writer. It is neatly printed. It is attractive and 
cheap. 
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Japanese Houses and their Surroundings, By Epwarp 8S. Morss, with illustra- 

tions Boston: Ticknor & Co., 1886. 

Prof. Morse is a free hand draughtsman. He also improved his oppor- 
tunity while a resident in Japan to make draughts of the houses which 
came under his observation. The book called Japanese Houses is the 
result. It contains, first, a description of the house in general, next a 
chapter on different types of houses, two chapters on interiors, a chapter on 
entrances and approaches, one on gardens, one on ancient houses, and an- 
other on the house of the Aruc. 

It is a monogram devoted to the house, but a monogram which shows the 
draughtsman much more than it does the archzeologist. 

The last two are the chapters in which we find the archeology of 
the author to appear. 

We are told that in Jgpan the house is developed from the primitive hut, 
and without the introduction or intrusion of foreign architecture. If the 
author could have shown us how the development had occurred, and could 
have told us what parts had survived from the primitive times, we should 
have been grateful. 

The modern Japanese house is suggestive of the earlier forms. Possibly 
we shall yet learn about the ideas which ruled the earlier forms, and ascer- 
tain how the changes occurred. 

One thing we do learn, however—the Japanese have not advanced much 
in invention, for their tools are of the most primitive kind and most incon- 
venient, as they have no bench or vice, and in fact none of the labor-saving 
machinery by which house building in other countries is conducted. The 
book is an attractive one and will doub/less be sought for on account of its 
artistic character. It will be prized by those who are devoted to industrial 
art and may also suggest some things in the line of house decoration. 


The Camelot Classics—Great English Painters, arranged and edited by Wm. 
Snarr. London: Walter Scott; New York: Thos. Whittaker. Price 50c. 
The Camelot Classice, edited by Ernest Rhys—Malory’s King Arthur. Ibid. 

Price 50c. 

These books are marvels of cheapness. They each contain about 350 
pages, printed in good type on tinted paper, bound in muslin. 

The subject matter differs, but they are standard works. The style of 
Malory’s King Arthur reminds one of that of Chaucer. It was, in fact, 
written during the fifteenth century, and bears the stamp of the age. 

The transition is easy from the History of Arthur to the History of Early 
English Painters, for the very reason that some of these painters, like 
Holbein, lived and died during the same century with Malory, and both 
painting and poetry were then just passing out from their bondage into 
liberty, the triumphs of the sixteenth century following upon the efforts of 
the fifteenth. In matter and in manner we should say that the two works 
were worthy of consideration. 

Jewish Artizan Life—The Times of Jesus according to the oldest sources, by 

Franz Deuirzscu, D. D. Translated by Rev. B. Pick,Ph.D. New York, 
Funke & Wagnalls. 

Winter in India, By the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. New York: 

Funke & Wagnalls. 

A description of Artizan Life by the distinguished German archeologist, 
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Delitzsch, would naturally interest our readers, were the subject carried out 
from an archeological standpoint. The author has, however, drawn heavily 
from Rabbinic sources and from the documentary records of the Jewish 
writings. The quotations are, however, scholarly and reliable. The first 
part of the work is also very suggestive as well as interesting reading. 

The description of a winter in India is a very different kind of a book, as 
it is a narrative of experiences and of personal observations during a brief 
sojourn in the East. “There are said to be 5000 temples and 350 mosques at 
Benares. One of the former is tenanted solely by Monkeys.” This quota- 
tion will show the style of the work. Our readers will find it entertaining 
and will find many things to gratify their archeological tastes and ideas in it. 

Both works are archeological in their character, but from different stand- 
points and in great contrast. 


Comparative Vocabulary of Algonquin Dialects. From Heckewelder’s Manu- 
scripts in the Collections of the American Philosophical Society. Phila- 
delphia; 7 pp. 


A Prairie Tragedy: The Fate of Thomas Simpson, the Arctic Explorer, by 
Alex. McArthur, Ex-president. 13 pp. 

Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society, Winnepeg. Annual Report for the 
Year 1886-7. Annual Meeting, Feb. 1, ’87. Honorary, Corresponding and 
Life Members: The Executive Council for 1887 and its Committees; List 
of Donations. 12 pp. 

No. 22. The Chinook Winds and other Climatic Conditions of the Northwest, 
by A. Bowerman, M. A., Principal of Collegiate Department Winnepeg 
Public Schools. 6 pp. 


No 54. The Souris Country—Its Monuments, Mounds, Fortsand Rivers. By 
George Bryce, LL. D., Professor in Manitoba College, and President of the 
Historical Society, Winnepeg. 7 pp. 


No. 25. Our Winter Birds. Ay Mr. Alex. McArthur, Ex-president. 12 pp. 
No. 27. The Footsteps of Time in the Red River Valley, with special reference 


to the salt springs and flowing wells to be found in it. By A. McCharles, 
Chairman Archeeological Committee. 18 pp. 


No. 28. The French Element in the Canadian Northwest. By Lewis Drum- 
mond, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 14 pp. 


No. 29. Some Red River Settlement History. By Charles N. Bell, F.R. G.S., 
Honorary Corresponding Member Buffalo Historical Society, Chicago 
Academy of Science, Hamilton Association, Scottish Geographical Society, 
&c, 8 pp. 

A List of the Mammals of Manitoba. By Ernest E. Thompson. 26 pp. 


These are all papers published by the Historic and Scientific Society of 
Manitoba. They show much activity and ability. 


Address Delivered before the Confederate Survivors’ Association, at the Quarterly 
Meeting in Augusta, Georgia, Aug. 2d, 1887, by Col. Chas. C. Jones, Jr., 
LL. D., President of the Association. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Zeisberger’s Indian Dictionary, English, German, Iroquois—the Onondaga 
and Algonquin—the Delaware—Printed from the Original Manuscript in 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge. John Wilson & Son, publishers ; 1887. 


La Potru de la Valle Da Mississippi, par M. Le Marquis De Nadaillac. 
Paris, Ch. Reinwald, Libraire, 15 Rue mes Saints—Peres, 15;1887. Matenaux 
pour L’Histoire Primitive, E. N. Naturelle Del’*homme Revue Mensuelle 
Illustree. FoLdee Par. M. G. De Mortillet, 1865-18868, dirigee par E. Car- 
tailhac et E, Chautre. 


Old Testament Characters, by Cunningham Geikie, D. D., with seventy-two 
illustrations, Chronological Tables, and an Index. New York, James Pott & 
Co., publishers ; 1886. 


Biblical Typography, by Rev. George Rawlinson, M. A. Canon Residenti- 
ary of Canterbury, and Camean Prosessor of Ancient History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. New York, James Pott & Co., publishers; 1887. 


Conventionalism in Ancient American Art, by F. W. Putnam, Curator of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, 
Mass. Printed at the Salem Press; 1887. 


Critical Remarks on the Editions of Diego de Landa’s Writings, by Daniel 


G. Brinton, M, D. Read before the American Philosophical Society, June 
7, 1887. 


Ancient Nahuatl Poetry, containing the Nahuatl] Text of XX VII Ancient 
Mexican Poems, with a Translation, Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., Philadelphia. D. G. Brinton, publisher ; 
1887. 


Fragmentary Records of Jesus of Nazareth. From the Letters of a Con- 
temporary, by Frederick R. Wyman, A. M., Canon of Christ Church and 
Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, Dublin—London. Hodder & Stoughton ; 1887. 


The Science of Thought, by Max Muller. No Reason Without Language. 
No Language Without Reason. Vol. II. New York. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 


publishers ; 1887. 
0 


LIST OF EXCHANGES. 


EXCHANGES—ACADEMIES. 


Acapemigs or Scrence.—Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass.; Geological 
Survey of Indiana; Geological Survey of Minnesota; Geological Survey of 
Missouri; Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada; American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; Davenport Academy of Science, 
Davenport, Iowa; Academy of Science, Philadelphia, Pa.; Academy of 
Science, San Francisco, Cal.; Academy of Science, New York, N. Y.; Academy 
of Science, New Haven, Conn.; Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.; Society of 
Natural History, Cincinnati; Academy of Science, Buffalo, N. Y.; American 
Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn.; American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia; Boston Society of Natural History, Boston; Academy of Science, St. 
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Louis, Mo.; American A Sa Society, New York, N. Y.; Wisconsin 
Academy of Science, Madison, Wis. 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALS. 


The Sunday School Times, The Advance, The Presbyterian Observer, The 
Independent, The Gospel in All Lands, Religious Herald, Sabbath Recorder, 
Western Christian Advocate, Columbia Churchman, Congregationalist. Central 
Christian, Advocate, The Andover Review. New Englander and Yale Recorder, 
Christian Secretary, Christian Union, Church Union, Zion’s Herald, Morning 
Star. Universalist Quarterly, Missionary Herald, Methodist Quarterly Revi-w, 
Bibliothien§ Sacra, The American Catholic Quarterly Rerisw. The Unitarian 
Review, The Baptist Review, Presbyterian Review, The Old Testament Student. 


LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 


American Educational Journal, Common School Education, American Art 
Magazive Co.—Journal of Philology, American Naturalist. Overland Monthly 
E-litor of Science, The Progress of the Age, Manufacturer and Builder. The 
Nation The Critic, Science, Educational Journal of Virginia, Popular Science 
Mouthly, The Century, The North American Review, Canadian R-cord of 
Science American Journal of Archzologu, Library Normal, Library Notes, 
Minina and Scientific Gazette, Forest and Stream, Index to Periodicals, Educa- 
tion, The Co operative Index to Periodicals. 


HISTORICAL. 


The American Journal of Philology, Bulletin of the Brookville Society of 
Natural History, Bulletin of the California Academy of Sciences, Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society, American Journal of Numismaticraand Bu tin 
of American Numismatic and Aarcheological Societies. The New England 
Historical and Geneological Register, The lowa Historical Record, Maguzine of 


American Ilistory, New England Genealogical Register. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


The Monthly Interpreter; The Antiquary, London, G. B.; Oriental Record; 
Journal of Royal Agriculture and Commercial Society, of British Guiana; 
Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archzology, London, Eng.; The Mulestine 
Exploration Fund, London; Western Antiquary, Piymorth, Hue. Walford’s 
Antiquary London, Eng.; Journal of Philology; Journal of the Victoria 
Inatitwte, London, Eng.; The Journal of the Anthropological Institute. Lon- 
don, Eng.; T'he Orient, Bombay, India; Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine; 
The Eust Anglian. or Notes and Queries on Suljectx Connected with the 
Counties of Suffolk Cambridge, Exsex and Norfolk; The Journal of Microscopy 
and Natural Science, The Journal of the Postal Microscopical Society ; Cor- 
respondenz Blatt Munich, Germany ; The Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, India; Kouyl Vilteoh te Historie och Antiquitets Akeademines. Stock- 
holm, Sweden; Commissione Archzxological Comumale de Roma. Italy; 
Mittheilungen der Anthropologische Gesell Schaft Vienna, Austria; Revue de 
Ethnographie, Paris, Erance ; Materiauz pour l [listoire Primitive et Naturele 
D’ | Ioumme Toulouse, France; Bulletin dela Societe de Geographic redieg 
Avec le Concours de la Section de Publication par Les Secretaires de la Com- 
mission Cenlrale, Bulletins d- la Societe D’anthropologie de Paris. Revue de 
Linguistique Massonneuve, The Folk lore Record, Envoi de H. Gaidoz. Revue 
54 £ atta Societe de Borda, Prezglad Archzxologiczny pre Crakoouc 

‘oland, 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


Maine Historical Society, Congregational Library, New Jersey Historical 
Society, Cavuga Historical Society, Quebec Library and Historical Society, 
Maryland Historical Society, Vermont Historical Society, Delaware Historical 
Society, Georgia Historical Society, Massachusetts Historical Society, Michi- 
gan State Pioneer Society, Rhode Island Historical Society, Virginia His- 
torical Society. 





THE 


American Antiquarian. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1888. 








tenth volume at the beginning of the year. The following 

is the prospectus: There will be a series of articles upon 
“The Age before Man,” by a number of the distinguished geolo- 
gists, which will be fully illustrated and very interesting. There will 
also be aseries of articles on “Pile Dwellings and Lake Villages in 
America,” by Mr. H. T. Cresson, the gentleman who has written 
for St, Nicholas with so much interest and credit. Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, of Washington, will continue his articles on “The 
Archzology of Western Europe.” He has spent several years 
in Europe, has visited most of the museums and is well acquainted 
with the prominent archzologists of that country. Kev. M. 
Eels will also furnish several articles on the “Antiquities and 
Customs of the l’uget Sound Indians.” Mr. Frank Boaz, one 
of the editors of Sctence, will furnish articles on the “Ethnography 
of the Northwest Coast and the Shores of the Arctic Sea,” with 
maps to illustrate it. Besides these, there will be many miscel- 
laneous articles from the most distinguished archzologists of this 
country and Europe. 

The editor-in chief will have several illustrated articles on 
“Primitive Symbolism.” The correspondence, which has always 
been a very interesting and valuable feature of the journal, prom- 
ises still better for the next year. G2ntlemen who are exploring 
mounds, and who are gathering relics in various localities, will 
furnish descriptions of their finds. The secretaries of societies 
which have archzological cabinets will also provide information 
as to the additions which have bzen madse, and will forward lists 
of titles of papers which are discussed. We append to this cir- 
cular a list of societies with which we have already established 
exchange. We are glad to announce that we shall have the same 
associate editors as last year, except Prof. John Avery, recently 
deceased. The following are the names of the associate editors 
and their respective departments: Dr. D.G. Brinton, Aboriginal 
Literature ; A. S. Gatschet, Indian Linguistics; Rev. J. O. Dor- 
sey, Native Myths and Mythology; Henry S Phillips, Jr., Eu- 
ropean Archeology; Rev.S. Merrill, D. D., Biblical Archeology; 
Rev. L. Dickerman, Egyptology. 

Address, Rev. S. D. PEET, Mendon, Il. 
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ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 
STEPHEN D. PEET, Editor. 





This magazine occupies one of the most suggestive and instructive fields in all the 
range of American literature. It is devoted to that rising department of science which is 
embraced under the general term, ARCHMOLOGY. 

Its especial work is to furnish information in reference to all archmological researches. 
explorations and discoveries, whether in this country or in European or Oriental countries, 


It is the only one on the continent of the kind. It is now well established, numbering 
among its contributors some of the best scholars in the world, and has already assumed 
a great prominence among the literary and scientific circles, both in this country and in 
Europe. 

Itembraces eight different departments, each of which is under the charge of a specialist 
as associate editor, whose work itis to solicit correspondence and gather material in his 
specialty. - 

These departments and their editors are as follows:—1. American Archmology and 
Ethnology, the Editor-in-Chief; 2. Oriental Literature and Archeology, Prof. John Avery, 
Bowdoin College; 3. European and Classical Art and Language, Dr. J. D. Butler, Madi- 
son, Wis. ; 4. Indian Linguistics, A. 8. Gatschet, Washington, D. C.; 5. Indian Mythology 
and Folk Lore, Rev. J. O. Dorsey, Washington, D. C.; 6. Biblical Archmology, Rev. Selah 
Merrill, D. D., Andover, Mass.; 7. Assyriology, Rev. O. D, Miller, D.D., Nashua, N. H.; 
8. Geological Evidences, Prof. J. 8. Newberry, New York, 

The contents of the magazine are arranged as follows: First, Contributions; second, 
Correspondence ; third, Editorial, including Notez by the associate editots, tourth, Recent 
Intelligence ; fifth, General Review ; sixth, Book Reviews. 

The topics included by the mayazine are numerous and varied, embracing nearly every- 
thing connected with the science of Archeology and Ethnology, and many things which 
belong to the department of Philology and Mythology and other kindred subjects. The 
field covered by it is also a large one, as it numbers among its correspondents gentlemen 
in all parts of the United States and Europe, as weil as residents in China, Japan, India and 
other parts of Asia and Africa. 

The magazine is taken by all the prominent libraries in the world, including the Bod- 
leian and Cambridge in England, the Boston Athenzum, Boston Public, Chicago Public 
Astor, and Smithsonian, and many of the State Libraries in this country, and has exchanges 
with most of the learned and scientific societies in the world. It has been well received 
from the outsct, and is now recognized «8 an authority in all of the departments to which 


it is devoted. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


Any intelligent American may take pride in this publication. It is truly a fact for 
congratulation that in the midst of cur richest antiquarian region, a quarterly is published 
whose editor is on the continual look-out for discoveries to illustrate the prehistoric eventa 
of this continent, and to secure the services of the ripest pens to treat the facts of its 
—- and archseology.— Daily Inter-Ocean. 

Its plan is invelligent and comprehensive.—Ltterary World, 

Devoted in all siucerity to honest and thorough work, which is ormed with ubility 
and zeal, discussion also being free, with truth as the object.—The Churchman, N. Y. 

This serial is both interesting and able — Western Christian Advocate. 

Beautifully printed, as all the Transatlantic magazines are, THE AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN is a quarterly publication of esyecial interest. There is about our European, and 
especially our British Archeology, a certain monotony. The novelty of our discoveries is 
losing its gloss, but Prehistoric Anzerica is to us a region of romance and wonder quite 
similar to what the New World was tothe Elizabethan inariners. Not the leust interesting 
portion of the magazine is the ccrrespondence, in which a number of wr.ters accumulate 
much curious information regarding burial customs, and give valuable details respecting 
burial mounds in several parts of the States. THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN deserves to 
be widely known among English readers.— Liverpool Gazette. 

Devoted especially to those who delight in the quaint and curious, who cultivate the 
art of collecting, and who wish to know the origin of everything that has not its history 
written on its face.—Balimore Presbyterian. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is «dmirably edited, for it never confounds theories wiih facts, and 
its judgments are _——— cautious and intelligent.—Cincinnati Guzetie 

Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, in Chicago, or to the Editor, at his resi- 
Qwusne 





ARCHAOLOGICAL BOOKS 
For Sale at the Office of the America Antiquarian. 


- 


ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS 


A series of papers by different authors, published in the AWERICAN ANTTQUARTAN, but 
sold as excerpts, in a volume with the headings and paging of the magazine unchanged. 


NO. L—THE MOUNDBUILDERS, Price 20 Cents each, 


Emblematic Mounds, by Dr. J. N. DeHart; illustrated, 16 pp. The Moundbuilders, a 
Description of Works near Muscatine, Iowa, ~ J. E, Stevenson; map and cut, 16 pp. 
The Moundbuilders’ Works at Newurk, Ohio, by Isaac Smucker; 10 pp. The Antiquities 
of the Missouri Bluffs, by S. V. Proudfit; 10 pp. The Probable Nationality of the Mound- 
builders, by D. G. Brinton; 10 pp. The Moundbuilders, a Classification of their different 
Works, by Kev. 8 D. Peet, wich cuts and maps; 16 pp. The Emblematic Mounds and the 
Totem System of the Indian Tribes, 16 pp. The ae or Signal Systein of the Emblem- 
atic Mounds, 16 pp. and cuts. The Ancient Villages of the Moundbuilders, 28 pp., cuts 
Village Habitations, 16 pp. and cuts. 





NO. If ARCHZZOLOGICAL RELICS. Price 10 Cents each, 


These papers are from 2 to 8 pp. each; those murked with a star have cuts representing 
the relics described. 

Sacrificial Mounds at Chillicothe, Tllinois. Sacrificial Mounds in Ohio, C. I. Metz. 
Venetian Medal, J. D. Butler. Stone Tubes, 8. H. Binkley. Bune Idol, 8. L. Frey. War 
Paint, 8 M. Shallenburger, Soe Relics, A. F. Berlin. Relics in Vermont, H. A. Cutting. 
Relics in Michigan, Bela B. Hubbard. Prebistoric Relics in Lowndes County, Mississip)i, A. 
C. Love. Indian Villages in Kansas, A. L. Child. Sculptured Iron or Sculptured Face, A. L. 
Pease. Indian Graves in New York, Robert Howell. ounds in Ohio, T..B. Case. Graves 
in Kentucky, M. A. Garrett. Curious Relic fron Susquehanna, Rev. A. E. Blair. Relics 
in Oregon,* Harriot Buckingham. Lookout Mounds in Ohio, Peter Neff. Earthworks in 
the Missouri, 8. V. Proudtit. Ancient Pottery, W. McAdams. Wisconsin Coppers, J. D. 
Butler. Wild Rice,* E. L. Sturtevant. Nest of Flint Relics, 8. H. Binkley. Cloth Robe 
from a Mound,* 8. H. Binkley. Ancient Pipes,* Harrison Wright. Post-Mortem Amulets, 
R. J. Farquharson. Inscribed Pottery, Geo. W. Morse. Modern Pueblo 'ndians, E. /. 
Barber. Pottery Furnace,* Editor. Prehistoric Manufacturing Village, s H. Binkley, 
Sand Fields and Shell Heaps, C. F. Wooley. Sea Shells in the Mounds, W. McAdnms. 
Welsh Butterfly. M.C. Kea. Ancient Fortification in Mexico, Paul Shumacher. Rare 
Stone a, J. D, Butler. Stone Mask,* Peter Neff. The Crucial Copper, J. D. 
Butler. Ant‘quarian Finds in Mexico, W. D. Dowe. Masques and Ornaments of Mound- 
builders, 8. H. Binkley. Stone Tubes, M. C. Read. Burial Mounds among the Miamis, 
R. 8. Robertson. Burial Mounds among the Choctaws, A. F. Buckner. Burial Mounds 
in Ohio, T. W. Kiuney. Burial Mounds in the Mississippi Valley, Theron W. Thomson. 
Burial Mounds in Missouri Valley, Horace Martin. Burial Mounds in St. Lawrence Valley, 
Canon Blensdell. Burial Mounds in Indiana, M. A. Gavett. Burial Mounds in Michigan, 
Henry Little, Ps 


NO, III. INSCRIBED TABLETS AND SCULPTURED RELICS, Price 20 Cents each, 


The Pictured Cave of Lacrosse Valley, i A v. Edward Brown, with cuts, 8 pr: The 
Inscribed Stone of Grave Creek Mound, b . C. Read, with cuts, 10 pp. The Elephant 


Pipe, by R. J. Farquharson, cut. Inscribed Tablet at Sterling, Illinois, by J. D. Hager, 4 pp 
Pro Interpretat on of the Davenport Tablet, by Prof. John Campbell, 9 pp., wi 
cuts. The Sacrificial Stones in the National Museum at Mexico, . # . Bandelier. 


Relics of Aboriginn| Art, by Col. C. Whittlesey, 5 pp., with cuts. The Wilmi Tablets, 
oF Dr. J. B. Welsh and J. M Richardson, 8 pp., with cuts. Ceremonial Axes from a 

orida Mound, by A. E. Douglass. The Welsh Biatorty by M. C. Read. A Stone Mask 
found in Ohio, by Peter Neff, with cut, 4 pp. Ancient Pipes in Great Britain. by E. A. 
Barber, 6 pp., with cuts. Ancient Pi in Switzerland, ditto, 6 pp. with cuts. Keltiberian 
Inscriptions, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. Indian Pipes, by v. W. M. Beauchamp. 
Archeological Relics in France, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. The Moabite Monument 
erected by King Mesha about 690 B. C., 10 pp. 


NO. IV. INDIAN TRIBES, THEIR MIGRATION AND LOCATION. Prico 20 cts. each. 


The J.ocation of Indian Tribes in the Northwest Territory at the date of its organiza- 
tion, by Rev. 8. D, Peet, 16 pp. The Delaware Indians in Ohio during the Revolutionary 
War, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Shawnee Indians, by C.C. Royce. Indian M tions, 
by C C. Baldwin, with two maps, 16 pp. Alaska and Her Inhabitants, by Sheldon Jackson, 
1). D., 12 pp. Indian Sign Language, by Lieut.-Col. Garrftk Mallery, 10 pp. The Dakotan 
Languages, by Prof. W. A. Williamson, 16 pp. Indian Migrations Evidenced by Language, 
Horatio Hale, 28 pp. ° 


NO. V. PREHISTORIC MAN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. Price 20 Cents each 


Prehistoric Man in Europe, L. P. Gratacap, Chaps. I. and IT.,18 pp. Paleolithic Man 
in America, L. P. Gratacap, Chaps. L., II. and II1., 18 pp. Native American Architecture, 
E A. Barber, 10 pp., with cuts. European and American Archwology Compared, by Rev. 
8. D. Peet, 16 pp. Sources of Information as to Prehistoric Society, ditto, 16 pp. The 
Tribal Condition a Clue to the Prehistoric Condition of Man, ditte, 19 pp. 





ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS 


FOR SALE AT THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN OFFICE. 


These are additional to the pamphlets contained in the former list, and are taken from volumes 
V, VI, and VII. 





VIIL.—MOUNDS AND MOUND BUILDERS. 

Ancient Fortifications in Ohio, by S, H. Binkley, roc, Earth and Shell Mounds on the Atlantic 
Coast of Florida, by A. E. Douglass, 8 pages, 10c, Swamp Mounds, by T. H. Lewis, sc, Stone 
Mounds, in Kanawha Valley, by W. C. Stewart, sc. Ancient Canals in Florida, by A, E. Douglass, 
roc, Shell Mounds in California, illustrated, 4 pages, 10c. Turtle Mound, Beloit, Wis., by S. Ea- 
ton, sc, Great Serpent Mound, by J. W. Traber, 5° Earthworks in Rock county, Wis., by W. P. 
Clark, sc. Camel and Elephant Mounds, by T. H. Lewis, 5c. Stone Serpent in Minnesota, by E, 
A. Allen, sc. Conical Mounds in Europe, by E, Boetticher, 5c. Great Serpent Mounds, by J. ‘I. 
McLean, 4 pages, illustrated, 10c. Modern Mound Burial, by Cyrus Thomas, 10c, Who were the 
Mound Builders? by Cyrus Thomas, 10 pages, roc, The same, second paper, roc, Stone Graves, the 
work of Indians, by Cyrus Thomas, third paper, roc, Ancient Works in lowa, by Cyrus Thomas, sc, 


IX.—PAMPHLETS ON RELICS, 

Prehistoric Remains in Missouri, Stone Pyramid in South America, roc, Sacrificial Stone of San 
fons Teotihuacan, by Amos W, Butler, illustrated, 10c, New York Copper Implements, by W. 

eauchamp, 5c. Antiquities of Hamilton county, lowa, by C. Aldrich, sc. Archzology in Ohio, by 
Isaac Smucker, sc, Human Footprints in Nicaragua, by Earl Flint, 5c. Antiquities of Wabash Riv- 
er, by E, A. Hodge, 5c, Ancestor Posts on Pacific Coast, by C, Whittlesey, 5c. Sun Symbol in 
Earthworks, by E, A, Allen, 5c. Mound Builders’ Relics from Indiana, by J. Nissley, 5c, _Fortifi- 
cations and Cemetery at Dayton, Ohio, by S. H. ——e . Ash Heaps and Mounds, by S, H, 
Binkley, 4 pages, 5c. Relics of Copper in Penn,, by A, F, Berlin, 5c. Copper Relics in Mounds in 
Wisconsin. by Geo, A, West, sc, Indian Relics and Indian Encampments in Maine, Charles B, 
Wilson, 4 pages, sc. 


X.—NATIVE RACES AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 

Sacred Dances of the Pawnees, by Gordon Wm, Lillie, 10c, Iroquois White Dog Feast, by W.M. 
Beauchamp, 10c, Native Races of Colombia, 6 papers, by E. G, Barney, each roc, Gentile System 
of the Omahas, by Rev, J. O. Dorsey, 5c. Potlaches of Puget Sound, by Rev. M, Eells, 14 pp. 15¢, 
Indian Migrations, by Horatio Hale, 2 papers, 30c. The Lenni Lenape Indians, by E, A, Barber, 
4 pages, sc, Gambling Among the Piegans, by G. E, Laidlaw, sc, 


XI.—INDIAN LANGUAGES, 
Indian Migrations evinced by Language, by Horatio Hale, 2 papers, 25¢, Specimens of Chumeto 
Language, by A, S, Gatschet, 2 papers, 20c, ‘Tacnsa Grammar and Dictionary by D, G, Brinton, 
2 papers, 20c, 


. X7I1.—MEXICAN ANT‘QUITIES 
I. Ancient Mexican Civilization, by L, P. Gratacap, 16 pages, 20c, If, Pyramid of Teotihuacan 
by L, P. Gratacap, 10c, II1, Sacrificial Calendar Stone, by L, P. Gratacap, 10oc, IV. Cew u 
America at time of Conquest, by L. P. Gratacap, 8 pages, roc. V. Ruins at Palenque and Copan,sy 
L, P. Gratacap, illustrated, 10c. V1, Ruins of Uxmal, by L. P, Gratacap, 14 pages, 15¢. 


XIII.—FOLK-LORE AND NATIVE MYTHOLOGY. ; 

The Chief God of the Algonkins in his character as a cheat and a liar, by D. G, Brinton, 3 f- se, 
A part of the Navajo’s Mythology, byW. Matthews, 18 pages, 20c, Siouan Folk-Lore and Mytholog. 
ical Notes, by J, Owen Dorsey. 4 pages, 5c. The Religion of the Omahas, and Ponkas, by J. Owen 
pany ot | ges, 10C, os! of the Dakotahs, by S. R. Riggs, 3 pages, sc. Myths of the Rac 
coon an Crawfish, by J. Owen Dorsey, 4 pages, sc. Dokibatl, or the God of Puget Sound Indians 
toc, Origin of the Utes, by W. Matthews, 4 pages, sc. 





The Old Feotament Ftudent, 


(A MONTHLY, 
Price One Pollar a Vear, 10 Numbers. 





Editorial Notes on topics relating to the study of the Old Testament. 
Articles on the literature, history and theology of the Old Tdstament. 
Ministerial, seminary and college study of the Old Testament. 
Sunday Schoo! Lessons from the standpoint of the Old Testament. 
Book-Studies chapter-studies, verse-studies of the Old Testament. 
“Notes & Notices” of work and workers in the dep’t of the Old Testament. 
Characterization and criticisin of commentaries on the Old Testament. 
Reviews of books and articles relating to the Old Testament. 
Discoveries in Oriental countries throwing light on the Old Testament. 
Current Literatrre, books and periodicals, on the Old Testament, 


Editor, WILLIAM R HARPER, Ph. D. 


Hebraica, 
A Quarterly in the interests of Hebrew and Semitic Study. 
Price Two Dollars a Year. 
Managing Elitor, WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph. D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Associate Editors: 
PAUL HAUPT, Ph. D., HERMANN L. STRACK, Ph D., D.D. 
Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore, Md. University of Beriin, Germany. 
Address: New Haven, Conn.. P. O. Drawer 15. 








EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 50 Broomfield 8treet, BOSTON. 


EDUCATION, 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Science, Art, Philosophy, and Literature of 
Education. 


TERMS. $3.00 a year in advance. 


WILLIAM A.MOWRY, - - - - EDITOR. 


‘It is an honor to the profession.""—Hon. EH. E. White, Cincinnati, O. 
**T shoald feel lo without it.”— W. 1. Heineken, A. M., Florence, N. J. 
“Of Inculculable value to me.”—H. W. Myers, Creston, Inwa. 

‘The ablest periodical devoted to education.” —Bozton Herald. 


COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


A MONHTLY MAG2ZINE DEVOTED TO - 
The wants of teachers of Common Schools in their school room. 
The only magazine giving systematic instruction in methods, 


CHE EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, A CARD. 


50 BRooMFIELD StrEET, Boston, Mass., Dec. 1, 1886. 





To My Freenps: 

Having sold my interest in ‘* Zhe Hastern Educational Bureau” to Mr. 
Walter H. Mowry, I take pleasure in cordially recommending him to the mem- 
bers of the Bureau, and to all others, as a gentleman thoroughly reliable, and 
who, from his connection with the leading educational magazine, Epucatron, 
has facilities for conducting the business of tue Bureau to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. M. T. Rogers. 

Teachers wishing to better their positions, and commitiees wishing better teachers 
should oorrespond with this Bureau. 
Wm. A. Mowny, 50 Broomfield Street, Boston. 
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Overland Monthly. 





THE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 
THE OVERLAND, 1886-1887. 

THE OVERLAND MonTa Ly, established in 1868, has always been recognized 
as one of the great magazines of America. It. literary qualities sre unique, 
and the steady and rapid progress itis making proyes that the Pacific Coast is 
loyal to its famous periodical ; nevertheless, it is not local; its literature 1s uni- 
versal; it wins and keeps a place in the home circle and the library; its eircu- 
lation is largely in the Mississippi Valley, in the Atlantic Stutes and in Europe. 
Every intelligent American’ should include this magazine in his list for 1857. 
Libraries, Reading Rooms, Clubs and Liverary Societies find it one of the best 
read of their magazines. 

The managers of the OVEsLAND MONTHLY offer to the public‘ heir patient, 
painstaking effort to develop the b:st and most ch-racteristic literature of the 
West. They find that the maguzine is making frien’s everywhere and that 
its circulation is steadily increasing. They are now able to announce the it - 
corporation of a strong company of capiialists and literary men, to carry the 
magazine forward to a still greater success. 


RECENT COMMENTS. 


“One might almost as well compliment the Century by com-arison with the 
OVERLAND as Vice versa.’’——Boston iravel’r. 

“For comprehensiveness of scope, soundness of thought and hizh literary qua ity, 
the by nay is not surpassed by the best of the Eastern month!ies.”’-—-Wu.c'*.er 
Spy, xx .”’ 

“one of the best monthlies is that which comes from ac-oss the continent. --Phila- 
delphia Press. : 

‘“*the great and representative magazine of the far West Th>2 periodical is edited 
with catholic taste. and it has an admirable corps of contributors its ; ages ure 01 
every subject, and they have full as much literary vaiue as those of any mavazine 
published east of the : ockies.’’-- Albany Argu-, N. ¥ 

“THK OVERLAND is unique in having all its articles full of general interest, so 
that whoever takes ic will be likely to read everything in it." --The Oriric, wer Yok. 

“Edited with a good sense and discrimination which ure gratifying. he whole 
magazine is readable to a high degree.”’— ongregation alist. Boston. 

“pusta ns a high literar; reputation won long ago b ‘tnis companionable and ever 
welcome magazine. Its articles are are short, pithy and thoroughl, attractive "— 
Interior, Chicago. 

“THE OVERLAND is devoted to the inte/lectual and moral develo ment of the Pa 
cific Slope. and retiects the influence of its best elements "—Phila elwhia I elger. 

“Represents the best litera!ure of the western half of America "—North LBritixh 
Mail, Giasgow. 

“Equal in every res;ect to our best English mazazines."—Cazelle, Alerandria, 


Egupt. 

“Its high literary standard. the dignified and moderate temper it has alwa s main- 
tained, its policy of impartial hearing of both sides, and its absolute independence 
of any private or party interests, make it a peculiarly intluentialorgan.”—Tne Week, 
Toronto .Canada. 

“One of the great \merican magazines.’’"—London Atheneum. 

“On a basis of originality and individuality that makes it » unique magazine in 
the periodical world .’’—American Register. Paris. > 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY FOR 1837. 
Single Subscription, $4.90 per year, post-paid. Single Number. 85 cts. Sampl > 2c. 
Club Terms: Five Copies to one address, $15.00. Add postage Ga tetdign coders ™ 


The Trade supplied through the American Newx Co., New York; The Western News Ce, 
Chicago; The San Francisco News Co., >an Francisco; and Trubner & Co., London. 


Address THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
£15 Montgomery Strect, SanFrencisco. 
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Andover Publications, 


W. F. DRAPER, Pus.isHeEr, : ; : ANDOVER, MASS. 





AMONG the Andover Publications will be found choice and valuable books for in- 
telligent readers; also works for the special use of ‘'heological Students and eee 
men. The Catalogue embraces works on the Evidences and Defences of Christianity, 
Devotional books, Essays in Philosophy and Theology, Church History, Discrepancies 
of the Bible, Hermeneutics, Commentaries on various books of the Old and New 
Testaments. Harmonies of the New Testament in Greek and in English, Grammars 
of the New Testament Greek and O. T. Hebrew, etc. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent free on application. Any book sent by mail or express 
a aid, at the prices annexed, with special discounts to clergymen and theological 
students. 


PARK. Discourses on some Theologica! Doctrines as Related to Religious Character. 

By Edwards A. Park,D.D. svo. pp. 400. $2.50 

“They are strong and fine examples of the most intellectual, the most ‘evangelical,’ 
the most oratorical of American sermoas *’—The Literary World. 

“So solid are all these discussions with thought, so replete with apt and various 
illustration, so lofty in aim, and so uniformly fervid in spirit and solemn in impress- 
ion, that it is hard to single either out for s; ecial mention..... ‘His style is a model 
of compactness with crystalline clearnes3. His reasoning reminds one of the method 
of the great jurists.’ "—Congregationalist. 

ne are clear and scholarly in style, and instinct with life and vigor of thought.”’ 
—Interior. 

“It is anoble volume, and is wortny of the widest c:rculat:on.”—Zion’s Advocat:. 
ELLICOTT, Commentaries Critical, and Grammatical, with Revised Translations. 

B, kt Rev Charlies J Ellicott, Bisbop of Gloucester and Bristol, viz on 
Galatians With an Introductory Notice b; Ca vin E stowe, D D, Professor of Sacred 

Literature in Andover Theological seminar’ svo $: 25; Ephesians $1 25; ‘i hessa- 

lonians,$i 25: Pbillipians, (olossians, and rhilemon, $1 75: Pastoral Epistles, $i 75. 

The set bound in two volumes, $5 75. 

“to Bishop Ellicott must be assigned the first rank. if not the first place in the first 
rank, of English biblic:lscholarshi» ‘ihe series of Commentaries on the Pauline 
Epist'es are in the highest stsle of critical exegesis’’—Methodist Quarterly Review. 
The Book of tsther A New ‘Iranslation: with Critical Notes, Excursuses. Maps, and 

Plans and Illustrations. By the Lowell Hebrew Club, Kdited by Kev J W haley, 

M A, author of “alleged Discre-ancies of the Bible,” and “The sereafter of Sin,” 

SVO, pp 2, $1 40. 

The .extis a wholly new translation, the joint work of the club. The Introduction 
of twenty page: is by Dr Street. 

“If any one of our readers desire a fresh and exhaustive ‘help’ to the study of the 
Book of Esther, let him at once obtain a copy ef this work.’"*—The Uld Testament 
Student. 


H&NDERSON, Commentaries’ Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, viz on 

The Book of the '!'we.ve Minor Prophets Transiated from the vriginal Hebrew By 
E Henderson PD. ». With a Biographical sketch of the Author by E P Barrows, 
Hitchcock Professor in Andover ‘Lheolozical:eminary, tvo. pp, 49, $3 00 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, v0, pp, 15, $2 25; xziekiel, 8vo, pp. 322. $1 75. 

‘The learning, the sound judgment. and the earnest religious spirit of the author 
stamp a standard value on his commentaries.”’--Baptist Quarterly. 

LIGHTFOOT, St Paul's Epistie to the Galatians. A l evised Text, with Introduction. 
Notes, and Dissertations. ByJ B Lightfoot, D D, Hulsean Frofessor of Divinity, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.+vo. yp viii and 395 $3 uv 
‘This work aims to be, and in some iespects is, more complete than any otber 

treatise upon this Epistlein the English langua e The commentary on the text is 

supplemented with elaborate dissertations and detached notes....itis spiritual and 
evangelicat’’-—-Congregational Review. 


MURPHY, Critical and Exegetical Commentaries, wiih New Translations, By Jas, 

G Murpey. LL. T C f), Profezsor of tebrew, Belfast. viz on 
Genesis. Witha preface by J P ihompson i’; , New ork. svo. pp 535, $3.0); Exodus 
8vo ;p 33, $2 4; Exodus. Crown:tvopp ‘8, $1.4; Leviticus, (vo pp 418, $2.25; 
Psalms, 8vo pp 702, $s 5u; The Book of . aniel, 12mo, $1 25. 

‘*Dr Murphy's volumes on Genesis, Fxodus, and Leviticus are, on the whole as 
useful books as a studentcan tind for his work.” —Presbytrrian Quarterly. 

“In this work \the Psalms) we find the same critical skill and exegetical power 
which have placed the author's former expositions in the front rank of modern com- 
mentaries.’’-—-‘ ‘hristian Intelligencer 
PERUWNE. The Book of Psalms; a New Translation. With Introduction and Notes 

Explanatory and Critical By J J Stewart Perowne. D D, Fellow of Trin:ty College. 

Cambridge, and Canon of Llandaff. Ke>rinted from the Third English Edition. 

Two volumes. ivo £6.15 

“It comprises in itceif more excellences than any other commentary on the Psalms 
in our language, and we know of no single commentary in the German language 
which, all things considered. is preferable to it.’’—Baptist Quarterly. 


STUAPT, Critical and Exegetical Commentaries, by Moses Stuart, late Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary (Revised 12mo editions) viz on 

Epistle to the Komans Fourth edition, rp54, $1 /5; Epistle to the [lebrews, Fourth 

edition, pp 575, $1 75; Ecclesiastes, ‘Third e..ition, — i, $125; ‘The above are edited 

by Professor k D C Robbins; Proverbs, pp 432, $1.50. 
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AMERICAN 
Journal of Archeology, 


‘AND OF THE 


History of the Fine Arts. 


The JourRNAL is the organ of the Archeological Institute of America, and 
covers all branches of Archeology and Art History—Oriental, classical, Early 
Christian, Mediseval aod American. It is intended to furnish a complete 
record of the important work done in the field of Archeology, under the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) ORrItGINAL ARTI‘LEs: (2) ConRESPONDENCK; (3) RE- 
views of Books; (4) ARCHAOLOGICAL News, presenting a careful and ample 
record of discoveries and investigations in all parts of the world; (5) Summa: 
RtEs of the princinal archeological periodicals, 


VOLUME II 1s completed, and contains, beside Notes (10 pages), Conrr- 
SPONDENC«: (24 pages), Reviews AND Notices or Books (63 pages), ARCHAD- 
OLOGICAL NEws (100 pages) from Kg cera Algeria, Annam, Arabia, Arme- 
nia. Asia Minor, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, China, Egypt, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, Hindustan. Ireland, Italy, Java, Kypros, 
Mexico, Palestine, Pheenicia, Roumania, Russia, Scotland, Siam, Spain, Tu- 
nisia, Turkestan, Turkey, Uniied States. 

SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS (75 pages): Archidologische Zeitung—Bullettino 
di Archeologia Cristiana—Bull. d. Commis. arch. com. di Roma—Bull. de Corre- 

ndance Hellinique—Bull. Monumentul— Bull. trim d. Antiquit’s africaines— 


. Gazette Arch*ologique—Jahrbuch d. deut. archéol. Instituis—Journal of Hellenic 
Studies—Mittheilungen d. deut. archiol. Instituts: Athen. Abth; Rim, Abth.— 
Revue arch ‘ologique 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


(248 pages) ErNEsT BABELON, (1) Recent Archeological Discoveries in Per. 
sia, (2) Intailles Antiques de Ja Collection De Luynes.—J, T. CLarke, (1) A 
proto-lonic capital from the site of Neandreia; (2) A Doric Shuft and Base 
found at Assos,—EmiLE Duvat, A Hittite cylinder in the Mus/e Folat Gereva. 
—ALFRED Emerson, The portraiture of Alexander the Great; a terracotta head 
at Munich.—A. L. Frora: Neuam. Jr., Notes on Christian Mosaics: the Portico 
of the Lateran Basilica,—J. MENANT, Oriental Cylinders of the Williams Col 
lection.—A. C. MprriaAM, (1) Law Code of the Kretan Gortyna; (2) Egyptian 
Antiquities. -EvUGENE Mountz, The Lost Mosaics of Rome.—Z Nurtaut, 
The terra cotta heads of Teotihua :an.—W.M. Ramsay, Notes and Inscriptions 
from Asia Minor.—SaLomMon Retnacu. Two marble heads in the Museum at 
Constantinople.—Wwa. Hayes Warp, (1) Notes on Oriental Antiquities: 1. Two 
Babylonian Seal-Cylinders; 1I. Two Seals with Phoenician inscriptions; III. A 
God of Agriculture. (2) The Facade at Eflatin-Binar.—Jonn Henry Wricart, 
Unpublished White Lekythoi from Attika. 

The JouRNAL is published quarterly in Baltimore, and will form, each year. 
a royal 8vo volume of over 500 pages, illustrated with plates and figures. The 
yearly subscription for America is $5.00; for countries of the Postal Union. 2 
francs, 21 shillings or marks. Vol. I, containing 489 pages, 11 plates and 16 
figures, will be sent post-paid on receipt of $4- vol. II, coutain'ng 521 pages, 
14 plates and 46 figures, bound for $3.00, unbound for $450 All literary and 
business communications should be addressed to the managing Editor, Prof. 
A. L. Froraineuram, Jr., Ph. D., 805 Cathedral St.. Baltimore, 








LIBR A RY © 
| Aboriginal American, Literature. 


GENERAL EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: 


D.C. BRIM TON, M.-D., 
115 South 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 





The aim of this series of publications is to put within the reach of scholars 
authentic materials for the study of the languages and culture of the native 
races of America. Each work is the production of the native mind, and is 
printed in the original tongue, with a translation and notes, and only such are 
selected as have some intrinsic historical or ethnological importance. The 
volumes of the series are sold separately, at the prices named, 


wovw7 READY. 


No. |. THE CHRONICLES OF THE MAYAS. 
Edited by Danret G. Brinton, M. ]), Cloth, uncut, $5.00. 


This volume contains five brief chronicles in the Maya language of Yucatan, written 
shortly after the Conquest, and carrying the history of that people back many centuries. ‘To 
these is added a history of the Conquest, written in his native tongue, by a Maya Chief, 
in.1562, The texts are preceeded by an introduction on the history of the Mayas} their lang- 
uage, calendar, numeral system, etc.; and a vocabulary is added at the close. 


No. Il, THE IROQUOIS BOOK OF RITES. 
Edited by Horatio HALE. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 


This work contains, in the Mohawk and Onondaga languages, the ‘speeches, songs and 
ritdiuls with which a deceased chief was lamented and his successor installed in office. It 
may be said to throw a distinct light on the authentic history of Northern America to a period 
fifty years earlier than the era of Columbus. The introduction treats of the ethnology and 
history of the Huron-Iroquois. A map, notes and a glossary complete the work, 


No. II. THE COMEDY-BALLET OF GUEGUENCE. 
Edited by DanieL G. Brinton, M.D. Cloth, uncut, $2.50. 


A curious and unique specimen of the native comic dances, with dialogues, called dailes, 
formerly common in Central America, It is in the mixed Nahuatl-Spanish jargon of Nicar- 
a. and shows distinctive features of native authorship. The Introduction treats of the 
ethnology of Nicaragua, and the local dialects, musical instruments, and dramatic representa- 
tions map and a number of illustrations are added. 


Wo. 1V. A MIGRATION LEGEND of the CREEK INDIANS 


By A. S. Gatscuet. 251 Pages, Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 


This learned work offers a complete survey of the ethnology of the native tribes of the 
Gulf States. The strange myth or legend told to Gov. Oglethorpe, in 1732, by the Creeks, is 
given in the original, with an introduction and commentary. 


No. V,. THE LENAPE AND THEin LEGENDS. 
By D. G. BRINTON. Price, Cloth, $3.00. 


The extraordinary WaLamM O_um or Rep Score of the Delewares is the basis of this 
work. The complete original text is given, with its 184 pictographs, a new translation, voca- 
ulary, notes. and a long introduction on the Lenape, their legends, myths, customs history 
aub idnguage. Much of it is from unpublished and original sources. 
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Acid Phosphate, 


(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the phorphates that is readily 


assimilated by the system. 


- 


Especially recommended for Dyspepsia, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Indigestion, 
Headache, Nervousness, Wakefulness, Impaired 
Vitality, Ete. ' 


Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 
schools. 
It combines well with such stimulants as are neces- 
sary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with 


water and sugar only. 


For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemica] Works, Providence, R. I. 


is BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











